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Observations on the Philippine 
Vice Presidency 


By H. B. Jacosin1 


Southern Illinois University 





HE POLITICAL AND ORGANI- 

zation problems of modern govern- 
ments are such that governmental insti- 
tutions may range from highly utilita- 
rian to utterly useless, and still remain. 
There are many examples of the latter,! 
and the vice presidencies in modern gov- 
ernments have often—but not always— 
been among them. The office of vice 
president in the United States and else- 
where is often the butt of jokes on the 
ground that it is superfluous. The term 
“spare tire” has been used to describe 
the second in command and as a rule 
it fits well. The present study seeks to 
inquire into what utility the institution 
of the vice presidency may enjoy in the 
Republic of the Philippines. But a brief 
consideration of vice presidencies else- 
where as well as some other similar of- 
fices will be utilized to serve as a back- 
ground for surveying the Philippine 
“Second Consul”. 


1For example, many midwestern town- 
ships in the United States, as well as many 
New England town offices; indeed county 
government in general might well be in- 
cluded; See Lane W. Lancaster, Government 
in Rural America (N. Y., Van Nostrand, 
1952), pp. 61-70, et passim. See also Wil- 
liam H. Cap2, Count. Government in Kansas 
(Governmental Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Citizens Pamphlet Series, 
No. 23), pp. 34-35. 


Vice Presidencies and Like Institutions 
in General 


There are many governments 
throughout the world in which vice 
presidencies and other like institutions 
are found. These fall perhaps into 
three main categories, though no ai- 
tempt has been made to be definitive on 
this point. These three are (1) lieute- 
nant governors of the constituent states 
in the United States, (2) vice mayors 
of cities particularly in the Philippines, 
and (3) vice presidencies per se. 


Lieutenant Governors. The office of 
lieutenant governor exists in thirty-nine 
of the states of the American Union. It 
is, except in Tennessee, an elective of- 
fice and is primarily designed to serve 
as state chief executive in the event of 
the governor’s death, disability, remov- 
al, or absence from the state. Thus the 
main function of the lieutenant governor 
Be- 
yond that he usually presides over the 


is to wait for the governor to die! 


state senate, and sometimes he is a 
member of certain boards and commis- 
sions. Where there is no lieutenant 
governor, the line of succession usual- 
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ly runs to the president of the state 
senate or to the secretary of state.” 

The lieutenant governor may be able 
to exercise powers of some importance 
where he appoints the senate’s regular 
standing committees, as he does in se- 
venteen states, yet the authority to 
break a tie, which he often enjoys, gives 
him his only voting power, except that 
in a very few states he can vote in com- 
mittee of the whole. He is often of a 
faction different from the governor, 
however, and this may allow the two 
to work at cross purposes.* In the fi- 
nal analysis the consensus is that the 
office is an unimportant one, and there 
is much reason for dispensing with it.4 

Vice Mayors in the Philippines. Anc- 
ther office, similar in type, is that of the 
vice mayor. Although quite rare in the 
United States, it is common in the Phil- 
ippines. Of the twenty-eight chartered 
cities in the Philippines only eight do 
not appear to have a vice mayor, and it 
is utilized in all of the some 1200 mn- 
nicipalities. 


In the cities, the vice mayor, who 


2See Austin F. MacDonald, American 
State Government and Administration, 
Fifth Edition (N. Y., Crowell, 1955), pp. 
227-8, 186-7; Those states not having a lieu- 
tenant governor are Alaska, Arizona, Flori- 
da, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming; Council of State Governments, 
The Book of the States 1958-1959 (Chicago, 
Council of State Governments, 1958), pp. 
116-117; also Constitution of the State of 
Hawazti, Art. IV, Sec. 2. See generally R. F. 
Patterson, The Office of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in the United States (Vermillion, Univ. 
of South Dakota, 1944). 

3 MacDonald, op. cit., pp. 186, 228. 

4See Robert B. Crosley, “Why I want to 
Get Rid of My Job”, State Government XX 
(1947), pp. 193-194, 204; also MacDonald, 
op. eit., pp. 227-28 and other general texts 
on state government; also W. R. Isom, “The 
Office of Lieutenant Governor in the States”, 
The American Political Science Review, 
XXXII, (October, 1938). pp. 921-926; For a 
somewhat different view, however, see Pat- 
terson, op. cit., p. 17, et passim. 


like the mayor is more often appointed 
than elected, has functions that vary 
somewhat. He always has the spare tire 
function of serving as mayor when the 
city’s chief is dead, incapacitated, re- 
moved, or out of the city, but in many 
cities he is a member of the council, 
and often he may be assigned duties by 
the mayor.® 


In the Philippine municipalities the 
vice mayors are always elected and have 
the dual function of the spare tire and 
of being ex officio council members.* 
Vice mayors — whether of cities or mu- 
nicipalities — often have very little to 
do, and there is really very little rea- 
son for having the office at all.7 One 
commentator has suggested that while 
the office could easily be dispensed with, 
there is strong precedent for it and its 
existence assures there being an elec- 
tive chief executive whereas otherwise 
a successor to a mayor would be ap- 
pointed in the Philippines.* The pre- 
sumption is that the office is harmless. 


However, from 1955 to 1957, charter 
amendments gave the city vice mayor 
the power to preside over council ses- 
sions in the following cities: Zamboan- 
ga, Basilan, Cebu, Davao, Cabanatuan, 
Manila, Silay, Dumaguete and Bacolod. 
On June 19, 1959, R.A. No. 2259 authv- 
rized all city vice mayors to preside 


5 See M. L. Thomas and J. H. Romani, “Lo- 
cal Government Administration” in E. O. 
Stene and Associates, Public Administration 
in the Philippines (Manila, 1955), pp. 84-87; 
also Romani and Thomas, A Survey of Lo- 
cal Governments in the Philippines (Manila, 
1954), pn. 95-96; Roy H. Owsley and Asso- 
ciates, Philippine City Charters (Manila, 19- 
56), pp. 58-59, 64-65. Cities not having vice 
rmavors include Ozemiz, Dagupan, Davao, Le- 
gaspi, Lipa, Naga, Ormoc, Cavite, Calbayog, 
and San Pablo (from a survey made for the 
writer in 1955 bv Julio Ponce). 

6 Romani and Thomas, op. cit., (Survey), 
pp. 24-5 Cf. R. A. No. 2259, June 19, 1959. 

7 [bid., pp. 24-5, 95-6. 

8 Owsley. up. cit., p. 58-9 (fn). 











over council sessions. Developments in 
Manila and in Quezon City clearly point 
to the strengthened position of the vice 
mayor. 


Vice Presidents per se. A large num- 
ber of nations provide for a vice president 
or some comparable official. Besides the 
Philippines and the United States, there 
are seven states in Latin America that 
utilize a single vice president, three 
cthers that have two vice presidents, 
and two states which have appointive of- 
ficials in line of succession known as de- 
signados.? The remaining Latin Amer- 
ivan states have some other arrangement 
for succession such, e. g., as the presiden- 
cy’s devolving upon the president of con- 
gress, a cabinet officer, or the chief jus- 
tice.!° Even parliamentary governments 
sometimes have provision for a vice 
president as in the instance of Indone- 
sia, though the institution is primari- 
ly one which graces presidential sys- 
tems. 


Although the writer cannot conclu- 
sively state that in all these systems 
the vice president is essentially unim- 
portant, it appears that this is general- 
ly the case. It seems that the vice pres- 
ident is important in Latin America on- 
iy to the extent that he has proved to 
be a disruptive force in times of insta- 
bility. The office is otherwise of little 
or no significance, though the incum- 
bent usually has the duty of presiding 


9See W. W. Pierson and F. G. Gil, Gov- 
ernments of Latin America (N. Y., 1957), 
pp. 235-6: One vice president is provided for 
in Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, Bolivia, Cuba, 
El] Salvador, and Honduras; two vice pres- 
idents are provided for in Panama, Costa 
Rica, and Peru; Columbia and N‘caragua 
have designados. E] Salvador avpears to have 
three designados in addition to a vice pres- 
ident. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Provisional Constitution of the Republic 
of Indonesia, Arts, 45-49. 
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over the senate.!? 

In the United States, the institution 
kas perhaps been the subject of more 
kumor than any other governmental 
institution. Its incumbents have written 
disparagingly about it, and, after enact- 
ment of the twelfth amendment, Amer- 
icans generally have not taken the of- 
fice seriously — at least not until fairly 
recently. It has been thrust into the 
limelight several times during the past 
few years, however, and has undoubt- 
edly been better used by recent Pres- 
idents than ever before in its history." 
Nevertheless, it seems overwhelmingly 
plain that the Vice President is the least 
useful of our major officers. One writer 
in detailing the duties of the Vice Pres- 
ident observes that he has some eight 
functions, which, with perhaps two ex- 
ceptions are ludicrous. These functions, 
in addition to the primary one of being 
the “fifth wheel in the coach of state”, 
are (1) presiding over the Senate, (2) 
breaking ties in the Senate, (3) ap- 
pointing five midshipmen to Anapolis, 
(4) appointing four Senators to the Na- 
val Academy’s Board of Visitors, (5) 
recommending to the Chief Executive 
two candidates for appointment to West 
Point, (6) signing enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions, (7) serving on the 
Board and as a member of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and (8) serving on 
the National Security Council.‘ This 
recent observation tends to confirm 
Woodrow Wilson’s oft-quoted comment 
that “his importance consists in the fact 
that he may cease to be Vice-President 


12 Pierson and Gil, op. cit., p. 236. 

13J. G. Williams, The Rise of the Vice 
Presidency (Washington, 1956), pp. 149-258; 
J. M. Burns, “The Vice Presidency’, New 
York Times Magazine, Sunday (October 9, 
1955), IV., pp. 11, 67. 

14C, Rossiter, The American Presidency 
(N. Y., 1956), pp. 101-2. 
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... And the chief embarrassment in 
discussing his office is, that in explain- 
ing how little there is to be said about 
it one has evidently said all there is to 
say.” 15 

Yet, few if any serious proposals 
have been made in the direction of abo- 
lishing the office, though much has been 
written in connection with giving it 
more prestige.'® At the very least the 
office probably tends to eliminate suc- 
cession intrigue, but at its best it can 
be a useful adjunct to the chief execu- 
tive. As noted above, the United States 
Vice Presidency has been more fully 
utilized during recent administrations 
than ever before in history. 


In this last connection it should be 
noted that Vice Presidents Garner, Wal- 
lace, and Barkeley, were all utilized in 
various ways by the Presidents under 
whom they served, and President Eisen- 
however has made similar use of Vice 
President Nixon. Garner was a great 
aid in pushing administration bills 
through the Senate; also he was able ts 
slow things down when he began to 
break with the New Deal. Wallace 
served the President primarily in admi- 
nistrative capacities. Of far more mo- 
ment Barkeley and Nixon’s serving on 
the National Security Council and par- 
ticipating in the important decisions of 
that group has given the office its first 
really significant duty. These last two 
men have served their Chiefs in many 

15 Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Govern- 
ment: A Study in American Politics (Boston, 
1885 and 1918), pp. 240-241. 

16 Quite a number of recent publications 
have appeared dealine with the American 
Vice President. In addition to those already 
cited see L. G. Williams, The American Vice 


Presidencu (Garden City, N. Y., 1954); E. 
W. Waugh. Second Consul (Indianapolis, 


1956) ; K. Young and L. Middleton, Heirs Ap- 
parent (N. Y., 19‘8):Fo~ a bibliography see 
D. C. Tompkins, The Office of Vice President 
A Selected Bibliography (Berkeley, 1957). 


ways, moreover, and have brought the 
American Vice Presidency to a new 
high in usefulness.!7 


A summary of these general com- 
ments leads to the conclusion that as a 
rule these officials — lieutenant govern- 
ors, vice mayors, and vice presidents — 
are not very important. Occasionally 
an incumbent rises above the norm and, 
as in the case of the American vice 
presidents, a tradition of modest utility 
is finally being established. Now what 
of the Philippine institution of the Vice 
Presidency? 


The Vice Presidency in the Philip- 
pines is clearly a relative of its Amer- 
ican counterpart. Yet while there are 
significant similarities between the two 
cffices, there are also significant differ- 
Thus the office in both coun- 
tries is made or broken in any given 
administration by the President; on the 
other hand, its administrative utility is 
made probable by the Philippine Con- 
stitution than by the American.'* Also, 
in a sense the Philippine Vice Presiden- 
cy is more important than the Amer- 
ican if for no other reason than the {fact 
that of the four persons who have held 
the office in the Philippines prior to its 
present incumbent, three have been ele- 
vated to the Presidency by the death oi 
the chief executive. 


ences. 





17 Burns, loc. cit., Williams, 
the Vice Presidency, 149-258. 

18 See Constitution of the Philippines, art. 
VII, See. II (3) which states that “The 
President may appoint the Vice President as 
a member of his cabinet and also as head of 
an executive department.” Despite the evid- 
ence that vice presidents actually spent very 
little time presiding over the Serate as shown 
in Waugh, op. cit., pp. 166-171, Pres. E’sen- 
hower in early 1958 felt it was impossible to 
give the vice president specific adm‘nistra- 
tive duties in the executive branch because 
of h‘s constitutional duties in the Senate; see 
James Reston’s Column in St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, Part II (April 3, 1958), pp. 1-B, 
4B. 


The Rise of 
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Constitutional Bases of the Philippine 
Vice Presidency 


The Vice Presidency in the Philip- 
pines is a creature of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1934-35 which brought 
the present Constitution into being. 
There was no such officer in the re- 
volutionary government or in the gov- 
ernment of the Malolos Constitution. 
Neither was there a vice president in 
the wartime Japanese sponsored gov- 
ernment of President Jose P. Laurel.® 


The only traces of an officer whose 
attributes even vaguely resemble those 
of a vice president —aside from vice 
mayors — are the obscure provision for 
a lieutenant governor in a proposed 
constitution for the island of Negros 
dated 1899 and the Vice Governor of 
the Philippines appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States during the 
period of United States sovereignty.”° 


In the Constitutional Convention of 
1934-35 itself, there was some debate as to 
whether a vice president should be pro- 
vided for. The arguments, though rang- 
ing widely, seemed to center upon what 
such an officer would do and whether it 
was prudent to create a post with no 
clear cut functions other than succes- 
sion. Some thoughts were expressed 
regarding functions which the Vice 
President could be given such as a ca- 
binet post as a matter of right, but none 
of these efforts were productive and the 
proposal to change the draft or to strike 


19 See Proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention, Manila, Philippines, 1934-35 
(Ann Arbor, Univeristy Microfilms, 1955), 
especially Vol. VII, pp. 4819-4358 (Reel 5); 
See Malolos Constitution and the Proclama- 
tion of the Revolutionary Government in 
English Translation in Senate Documents 
Vol. 12 (56th Congress, 1st Session, 1899- 
1900), pp. 107-119 and 95-98, respectively. 

20 “Proposed Constitution For The Island 
of Negros” (dated 1899), Art. IV, Sec. 4 in 
Senate Documents, op. cit., p. 128. 


the Vice Presidency from the constitu- 
tional draft was defeated.?! 


The provisions which were approved 
and which remain in the Constitution 
fall into two main categories: (1) those 
dealing with election and qualifications, 
and (2) those concerned with the Vice 
President’s functions. 


The electoral and qualifying specifi- 
cations are made jointly for the Pres- 
ident and Vice President and merely 
stipulate that these offices are chosen 
separately for four-year terms by di- 
rect popular election, except that in the 
case of a tie the officer is to be selected 
by a majority vote of both houses of 
Congress in joint session. The term of 
office ends December thirtieth at noon 
and the successor’s term then begins. 
The Vice President gets a salary of 
P15,000 per year. In order to be qual- 
ified for the post one must be a natural 
born Filipino, at least forty years of 
age, a citizen, and a resident for not less 
than ten years directly preceding the 
election.2? 


With reference to the functions of the 
office, the Constitution has three perti- 
nent provisions. It specifies that 


If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of the term of the President, 
the President-elect shall have died, 
the Vice-President elect shall be- 
come President. If a President shail 
not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, 
or if the Vice-President shall have 
failed to qualify, then the Vice-Pres- 
ident shall act as President until a 
21 Proceedings, loc cit., vote at p. 3458. See 
also comments in Diosdado Macapagal, The 
Vice President Under the Constitution (Add- 
ress before the Delegates to the Constitution- 
al Convention and the Philippine Lawyers’ 
Association at the Manila Hotel on Consti- 
tution Day, February 8, 1958), unpaged. 

22 Constitution (Philippines), Art. VII, 
Secs. 2, 3, 9. 
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President shall have qualified . 

In the event of the removal of al 
President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said of- 
fice, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice-President. . . .74 


The President may appoint the 
Vice-President as a member of his 
cabinet and also as head of an exe- 
cutive department.”® 


The functional aspects will be further 
elaborated upon later in this survey. 


Thus, the Philippine Constitution 
provides for a popularly elected Vice- 
President whose main function, like 
that of his United States counterpart, is 
to succeed to the Presidency if that of- 
fice should become vacant. In the 
meantime, he may be utilized in an ad- 
ministrative capacity by his chief, but, 
unlike his American colleague, he has 
ro function in relation to the legisla- 
ture. 


Political Aspects of Vice Presidential 
Selection 


Neither space nor the adequacy cf 
materials at hand allows a definitive in- 
quiry here into the engaging question 
of the political reasons for the choice 
of particular persons as vice presiden- 
tial candidates. There are, neverthe- 
less, some important indices which do 
suggest dominant patterns particularly 
among the major contending teams. 
These may be divided into two catego- 
ries: (1) geographic considerations, and 
(2) the vice presidential candidate as 
an important “politico.” 

Geographic Distribution. 
almost axiomatic that the vice pres- 
idential and presidential candidates on 


It is now 


23 Tbid., Sec. 6. 
24 Tbid., Sec. 8. 
25 Ibid.. Art. VII, Sec. 11 (3). 


the same ticket will come from diffe- 
rent sections of the country. This has 
been called an “unwritten rule of Phil- 
ippine politics’.2° There have been 
some exceptions, however, as for exam- 
ple when in 1935 the Republican Party 
ran Norberto Nabong of Manila for 
Vice President with Bishop Aglipay, al- 
so from Luzon, but the successful tick- 
ets and those polling substantial votes 
invariably contained one person from 
the Visayas and the other from Lu- 
zon. Thus, in 1935 and 1941 the only 
contenders polling a significant vote 
were the Nacionalista candidates con- 
sisting of Quezon and Osmejia, from 
Luzon and Visayas (Cebu), respective- 
ly. In 1946 the Nacionalistas ran Os- 
mefia and Rodriguez [Visayas (Cebu) 
and Luzon] while the victorious Liberal 
candidates, Roxas and Quirino, were 
from Visayas (Capiz) and Luzon. In 
1949 the ticket of Quirino and Lopez 
jLuzon and Visayas (Iloilo)] defeated 
the Nationalista ticket of Laurel and 
Briones [Luzon and Visayas (Cebu) j. 
In 1953 the Liberals ran Quirino and 
Yulo, the latter being from Negros in 
the Visayas, while the Nationalistas 
won with Magsaysay and Garcia from 
Luzon and Bohol in the Visayas, res- 
pectively. Finally, in 1957 the Naciona- 
listas ran Garcia and Jose Laurel, Jr., 
the latter of Luzon, against Yulo and 
Macapagal of the Visayas (Negros) and 
Luzon. Small party tickets were often 
organized similarly but since the above 
groupings were the major ones, it per- 
haps suffices to mention only those. 


Political Importance of Vice Pres- 
idential Candidates. Although the data 
available to the writer do not allow a 
thorough discussion of this point, there 


26 New York Times, August 4, 1957, p. 15. 
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is ample evidence to suggest certain 
tentative conclusions. When Quezon 
and Osmefia were teamed together 
there could be no question at all as io 
whether the Vice President was an im- 
portant political figure. Divided they 
represented the major factions of the 
country, and immediately prior to their 
linking of forces for the 1935 election, 
Quezon had headed the Partido Nacio- 
nalista Democrata while Osmefia led 
the Partido Pro Independencia Demo- 
crata. Since both men believed unity 
to be highly desirable and ran together, 
they polled an overwhelming major- 
ity of the vote both in 1935 and in 
1941.27, Accordingly the leading study 
of Philippine political parties states that 
nothing could challenge the Quezon- 
Osmefia combination.22 The same au- 
thor further suggests the importance of 
vice presidential candidates generally 
when, in speaking of the 1935 election, 
he states that 
Moreover, the running mates of 
both Aguinaldo and Aglipay were 
relatively unknown in national poli- 
tics. The relative weakness of the 
opposition candidates served primari- 
ly to reflect the attractiveness of 
Quezon and Osmefia who were co- 
lourful in appeal and practical in me- 
thod.?9 
Besides that early unbeatable al- 
liance there are other evidences of the 
same emphasis. Thus for example in 
1946, Quirino, a man who had suffered 
personally at the hands of the Japan- 
ese, ran for Vice President with Ro- 
xas who—rightly or wrongly — had 


27Of the votes cast for Vice President, 
Osmefia won 86.6% in 1935 and 93.6% in 
1941, while of the votes cast for President, 
Quezon received 69% in 1935 and 80% in 
1941. 
_ 28 Dapen Liang, The Development of Phil- 
ippine Political Parties (Hongkong, South 
China Morning Post, 1939), p. 260. 

29 Ibid., p. 244. 


Leen accused of collaboration. The Na- 
cionalistas in the same election ran 
Rodriguez for Vice President. Rodri- 
guez was even then a veteran politico 
who had held high office and could be 
counted upon to draw votes. Other 
examples which may be cited are the 
running of Jose Yulo on the Liberal 
ticket in 1953 and Diosdado Macapagal 
in 1957. This is not to preclude other 
instances but merely to cite examples 
of strong vote getters as vice presiden- 
tial candidates. Jose P. Laurel, Jr., 
who was nominated by the Nacionalis- 
tas in 1957, did not show up well enough 
at the polls to win, but his total vote 
was nevertheless substantial. He too 
must be cited as an example of a can- 
didate chosen in awe of political pow- 
er; in this case he was a man of high 
political attainment in his own right, 
but in addition he was very strongly 
backed by his politically powerful fa- 
ther.2° There are, of course, instances 
which are not impressive such as the 
vice presidential candidacy of Norberto 
Nabong in 1935, one who seems to have 
been virtually unknown.*! But even 
this example and its singular lack of 
success would seem to further support 
the view presented here. 

In the Philippines the voters vote 
separately for President and Vice Pres- 
ident though the two candidates of the 
same party run together as a team. The 
appeal which some of these people have 
had should be apparent from the chart 
on the next page. In which it may be 
observed how frequently the victorious 
vice presidential candidate has polled 
more votes than the successful pres- 
idential aspirant. It will be noted that 
this situation obtained in the last elec- 


30 See account in New York Times, Au- 
gust 6, 1957, p. 8. 
31 Liang, op. cit., p. 241. 
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tion which resulted in the unprecedent- 
ed choice of a Nacionalista President 
and a Liberal Vice President. 

Thus the impression rather clearly 
emerges that the major vice presiden- 
tial aspirants in the Philippines have 


1935: V.-P. Vote 
Nacionalistas: Osmefia 812,352 
National Socialist 

Party: Melliza 70,889 
Republican 

Party: Nabong 51,433 
1941: 
Nacionalistas: Osmefia 850;000 
Popular Front: Javier 60,000 
1946: 
Liberals: Quirino 1,171,081 
Nacionalistas: Rodriguez 1,041,846 
Modernist: Salvador 5,870 
1949: 
Liberals: Lopez 1,741 081 
Nacionalistas: Briones 1,177,101 
Liberal Party 

(Avelino Wing) Francisco 440,509 
1953: 
Nacionalistas: Garcia 2,026,191 
Liberals Yulo 1,287,865 
1957: 
Liberals: Macapagal 2,189,197 
Nac.onalistas: Laurel (Jr.) 1,783,012 
Progressives: Araneta 375,090 
Nacionalist— 

Citizen: Tanada 344,685 

(dissident) 

Liberal 


been men of considerable political im- 
portance prior to their selection as can- 
didates. 


The Functions of the Vice President 


It was noted earlier in this study 


ELECTION TABLE* 


that the constitutional duties of the 


% Pres. Vote % 
86.6 Quezon 695,332 69 
1.9 Aguinaldo 179,349 18 
6.5 Aglipay 148,010 13 
93.6 Quezon 800,000 80 
6.4 Sumolong 148,000 16 
Moncado —not reported— 
53 Roxas 1,332,597 53.9 
46.9 Osmena 1,129,524 46 
Moncado 8,534 a 
52.1 Quirino 1,802.424 51.7 
36.4 Laurel 1,312,320 37.1 
12.5 Avelino 411,872 11.3 
61 Magsaysay 2,421,346 67.8 
39 Quirino 1,149 203 32.2 
Yulo 1,386,829 
Garcia 2,072,257 
Manahan 1,049,480 
Recto 429,226 
Quirino 60,328 


32 Data adapted from charts appearing in 
Romani, The Philippine Presidency (Mani- 
la, 1956’, pp. 38 and 43; and from a mimeo- 
graphed statement from the Philippine Com- 
mission on Elections, accompanied by corres- 


pondence dated September 8, 1958. The au- 
thor is also indebted to Professor Leandro 
Viloria (Institute of Public Admin‘stration, 
University of the Philippines), for rel vant 
correspondence dated September 22, 1958. 
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Vice President are of two sorts: (1) 
the spare tire function, and (2) the ad- 
ininistrative functions. In both of these 
areas the Vice President in the Philip- 
pines has been extraordinarily active 
when compared with his American 
counterpart. 


Vice Presidential Succession. There 
are six circumstances under which the 
Vice President either “becomes” Pres- 
ident, “acts as President”, or in which 
the duties of the President “devolve 
upon” him. These are (1) when no 
President has qualified or has been 
chosen or when a President elect dies 
by the time the office changes, (2) when 
the President resigns, (3) when he dies, 
when he is removed from office, (5) 
when he is unable to “discharge the 
powers and duties” of his office, and, 
presumably, (6) when a President has 
completed eight consecutive years in of- 
fice and must step down.** 


Of these only two can be discussed 
at all fully from a practical standpoint, 
for no President has been removed, cr 
has resigned, nor has a situation arisen 
in which a President has failed to qua- 
lify. As to the eight years restriction, 
while there is some indication of pro- 
babilities, the situation is not clear. On 
the other hand, there are precedents 
concerning the death of a President and 
also the quasi inability of the President 
to discharge the duties of the office. 


Death. Of the six Presidents of the 
Philippines, three initially became chief 
executives by virtue of the death of 
their chiefs, or, put in a different way, 
excluding the present Vice President, 
three of the four Vice Presidents have 
succeeded to the Presidency because of 
death. This is to be contrasted with 


33Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 5, 6, 8. 


the seven out of thirty-four Presidents 
in the United States who first became 
President upon the death of their pre- 
decessors. This suggests that poten- 
tially the choice of a Vice President is 
almost as important an elective duty as 
is the choice of the President. Its im- 
portance is pointed up even more when 
cne realizes that two of the three for- 
mer Vice Presidents who succeeded to 
the Presidency were subsequently re- 
elected in their own right; while the 
other one, Osmefia, though not reelect- 
ed, was one of the long time greats of 
Philippine politics and remains the 
grand old man of the Nacionalista 
Party. 


Incapacity of the President. In con- 
nection with utilizing the Vice Pres- 
ident as President when the chief is in- 
capacitated, there is no clear precedent 
stemming from circumstances of total 
or near total disability. On the other 
hand two Presidents left the country to 
undergo medical treatment and special 
provisions were then made for the exer- 
cising of the functions of the President 
in their absence. As has been pointed 
out elsewhere, the provisions of the 
Constitution for temporary succession 
are not clear. It appears, however, 
that in the first Quezon administration 
it was established that in the absence of 
the President the Vice President was to 
perform the ceremonial duties and to 
preside over cabinet meetings while the 
Executive Secretary served as the offi- 
cial signature. Later Quirino followed 
the same procedure as Quezon did.*4 
In 1958 when President Garcia was in 
the United States in quest of financial 
assistance, Vice President Macapagal 
was excluded from acting as President 
in any capacity. By executive order 


34Romani, op, cit., pp. 52-3. 
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the Foreign Secretary was designated 
to represent the President on social and 
ceremonial occasions, the Secretary of 
Finance was to preside over cabinet 
meetings, and the President’s Executive 
Secretary was to handle government 
administration.**5 Thus precedent ap- 
pears to suggest that in cases of only 
partial disability or absence from the 
country, the Vice President exercises 
only a portion of the functions of the 
Presidency, and that portion at Pres- 
idential discretion. 

Eight-Year Limitation. It is stipu- 
lated in the Constitution that “No per- 
son shall serve as President for more 
than eight consecutive years.”** Ne- 
vertheless, although President Quezon 
kad previously indicated that he would 
relinquish the Presidency after eight 
years, he did not do so as scheduled in 
1943. That was an unusual wartime si- 
tuation, however, which can hardly he 
used as a precedent, particularly since 
it was sanctioned by a U.S. Congres- 
sional Joint Resolution.*7 In the 1953 
election, however, when Quirino was 
running for a second elective term fol- 
lowing one elective term and part of 
the term to which the deceased Roxas 
had been elected, it was expected that 
he would step down in favor of the Vice 
President in accordance with the eight 
year clause. It was felt in some quar- 
ters, however, that under the circums- 
tances the Congress would need to pro- 
vide for a special election, but since 
Quirino failed to be reelected, all of this 
remains essentially uncertain.** 

35New York Times, June 12, 1948, p. 19. 

36Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 5. 

37U. S. Statutes at Large, Part 1, 590. For 
an account of the reasons for this action see 
E. Aguinaldo with V. A. Pacis, A Second 
Look at America (N.Y., 1957), p. 178. For 
a statement of Quezon’s original plan see 


New York Times, November 12, 1941, p. 14. 
38Romani, op. cit., pp. 49-50, 55-6. 








Administrative Utility of the Vice 
President. With reference to the admin- 
istrative functions of the Vice Pres- 
ident, it will be recalled that he may 
be used by the President as a cabinet 
member and as head of an administra- 
tive department.*® In administration 
too the Philippine Vice President has 
proved useful. Exclusive of the pre- 
sent incumbent who belongs to an op- 
position party, all Vice Presidents have 
been used both as department heads 
and in other administrative duties. 


Administration per se. All Vice Pres- 
idents except the present one, have 
been members of the cabinet and have 
served as head of a major department. 
Osmefia was Secretary of Public In- 
struction, Quirino and Garcia headed 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, and 
Lopez was Secretary of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources. In addition, 
these officers were called upon to head 
not only a department but other agen- 
cies as well. Without attempting com- 
plete coverage, the following resumé of 
posts held by four of the Vice Pres- 
idents is illustrative: 


Osmeijia: 
Chairman of an Economic Mission 
to the United States 
Chairman of Post War Planning 
Lopez: 
Chairman, Peace Fund Campaign 
Committee 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Na- 
tional Development Company 
Chairman, Export Control Com- 
mittee 
Chairman, UNAC Fund Drive 
Chairman, Rice Emergency Board 
National Chairman, Philippine Na- 
tional Red Cross. 


39Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 11 (3). 
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Garcia: 

Chairman of the Board of the Sta- 
tistical Center, University of the 
Philippines. (Information as of 
May 7, 1955). 

Macapagal: 
Council of State.‘° 


This brief resumé would seem to 
suggest that the Vice President is, or- 
dinarily, at least a moderately well uti- 
hzed official within the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, the fears of some of 
the founding fathers that he might 
prove to be an officer whose salary was 
paid for naught would seem to have 
been a fear which has not been realized. 


Other Functions. The further ques- 
tion may be raised as to what the Vice 
Presidents themselves have considered 
to be within the auspices of their of- 
fice. Answers to this question from 
three former Vice Presidents and the 
present incumbent are interesting, and 
two aspects emerge: (1) it is an office 
at the disposal of the President, and 
(2) it is an avenue by which the peo- 
ple can contact their government. Mr. 
Osmefia considered the office to entail 
performance of such functions as the 
President might ask him to perform. 
Senator Lopez, on the other hand, 
mentioned the function of performing 
the duties of the President in the Iat- 
ter’s absence “when so designated”, but 


40This information was procured from re- 
plies to three questions sent in 1955 to the 
former and the then incumbent Vice Pres- 
idents and from a reply in 1958 to the same 
questions sent to Vice President Macapagal. 
President Osmefia’s reply transmitted 
through his son was undated and unsigned; 
Senator Lopez’ reply was signed by his pri- 
vate secretary and was dated May 31, 1955; 
President Garcia’s reply was signed and dat- 
ed July 15, 1958.. A similar questionnaire 
sent to President Quirino in 1955 was un- 
answered at the time of his death. I am 
also indebted to Professor Leandro Viloria 
of the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines for informa- 
tion in a letter dated August 7, 1958. 





in addition he mentioned a number of 
activities which in aggregate may he 
called intervention on behalf of indivi- 
dual citizens. In addition, he spoke of 
two activities which may be called -—— 
in characteristically Filipino English — 
“fiscalizing functions”: (1) ferreting 
cut dubious deals, and (2) beginning 
“the fight against graft and corruption”. 
President Garcia spoke of the obliga- 
tion to serve in the temporary as well 
as the permanent absence of the Pres- 
ident, but this was mentioned in a gen- 
eral context. He also specified repre- 
senting the President at many official 
functions. In addition he spoke of the 
cffice as being one which entailed be- 
ing the chief adviser to the President 
on administrative matters as well as on 
policy matters. It is to be presumed 
that Mr. Garcia was thinking in terms 
of the normal situation where the pres- 
ident and Vice President are members 
of the same party. 


Like Senator Lopez, President Gar- 
cia specified several ways in which in- 
Cividuals and groups use the Vice Pres- 
ident as an avenue of approach to the 
government. He employed an interest- 
ing analogy between the Vice President 
as an elected representative of the peo- 
ple in the executive branch similar to 
the elected members of Congress in the 
Legislative branch. As such he was ap- 
proached personally or by mail by pen- 
ple seeking favors particularly in se- 
curing appointments of employees, as a 
follow-up for local governments, and 
for financial assistance.*! 


Vice President Macapagal seems to 
consider the office as a unique “fiscal- 
izing” agency, i.e., an agency which 
seeks to check and ferret out improper 
and/or unwise administrative practices 


41 Ibid. 
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and policies. It will be recalled that 
Macapagal, a Liberal, won the vice pres- 
idential race despite the fact that the 
presidential winner was a Nacionalista. 
It is reported that he has gathered about 
him a “shadow cabinet” and an intelli- 
gence system, and that he will seek 
out evidences of corruption. In addi- 
tion he keeps his office open to all 
comers; hears views and complaints and 
generally tries to render assistance to 
those who seek it. It appears that he 
is using the office as a platform from 
which to run for the Presidency in the 
next election and has endeavored to 
keep himself apart from the adminis- 
tration. In the very interesting case of 
Vice President Macapagal it appears 
that the President once offered to give 
kim a cabinet post — but definitely not 
the foreign affairs secretaryship — prvo- 


vided that he changed parties. This 
Mr. Macapagal refused to do.‘ 
Vice President Macapagal’s own 


statement of the activities of the Vice 
President, in addition to succession, fail 
essentially into the traditional pattern. 
These comments may be reduced to 
three central elements: (1) to keep 
himself apprized of what is going on 
including making studies of major prob- 
lems; (2) following up on matters de- 
layed in government agencies, acting on 
citizen complaints and grievances and 
related matters; and (3) receiving for- 
eign dignitaries and according them the 
customary courtesies.“* The first two 
of these are evident without further ex- 
planation. The last, however, is not al- 
together clear. It may be that Mr. Ma- 


42 Time, April 21, 1958, pp. 20-21; New 
York Times, November 16, 1957, p. 38; 
quotation at March 


March 29, 1958, p. 6; 
29, p. 6. 

43 Letter from Vice President Macapagal, 
July 15, 1958. 


capagal has occasionally performed this 
function for the administration, but it 
appears more likely that it is a cour- 
tesy extended independently as Vice 
President. 

Excluding the current scene which is 
so unusual that it is a case apart, it is 
evident that the Vice President plays 
an active part on the popular public 
service level as a go-between. 

Incidental Impressions of the Vice 
Presidency. The last aspect of this mat- 
ter to be considered here involves a 
final question directed to the present 
incumbent and to the past Vice Pres- 
idents of the Philippines as to whether 
they had any incidental impressions of 
the office which should be recorded 
about the Vice Presidency for the use 
of students of Philippine Government. 
Although President Osmefia recorded 
no such impressions, Senator Lopez, 
President Garcia, and Vice President 
Macapagal each had a few comments io 
make. 

Senator Lopez emphasized that the 
office has no responsibilities per se and 
that the Vice President holds other ap- 
pointments purely at the discretion of 
the President. He suggests, however, 
that the Vice President “can be very 
useful to the masses if the incumbent 
has really their interest at heart”, 
which though unamplified would seem 
to suggest the patronage and fiscalizing 
rolls previously mentioned. In addi- 
tion, he specifically mentioned the view 
that the office could be made more im- 
portant by specifically providing in the 
Constitution “an important position 
concomitant with it, like the Presiden- 
cy of the Senate. .. .”44 Some Philip- 
pine commentaturs have questioned the 
value of such proposals, on the grounds 


44 Correspondence, loc. cit. 








that the Vice President would be ill 
received in a legislative body and 
should be kept easily accessible for use 
by the President.*® To date he remains 
» non-legislative officer. 


President Garcia’s response to ‘the 
same question suggests that (1) the of- 
fice in his experience entailed nume- 
rous speaking engagements and requir- 
ed his presence at official and social ga- 
therings. These speaking engagements 
had the additional benefit in his view of 
giving him direct access to the people’s 
needs as well as to “expound .. . the 
program of the administration.” 4° 


Vice President Macapagal, like Sen- 
ator Lopez, seems to feel that the Vice 
President should be the presiding of- 
ficer of the Senate. He recommends 
further that the Vice President should 
be authorized, ultimately by constitu- 
tional amendment, to take over the 
functions of the Presidency upon the di- 
rection of the President or of the Ca- 
binet if the Chief Executive cannot dis- 
charge his duties. Nevertheless, he 
agrees that the President is not obliged 
tc utilize the Vice President adminis- 
tratively if he does not wish to do so.” 


Conclusions 


The Vice Presidency of the Philip- 
pine Government emerges as an office 
of some significance. While the Ame?- 
ican Vice Presidency was once des- 
cribed as “the most insignificant office 
that ever the invention of man con- 


45 N. de Ramos, “The Vice-President im the 
Senate?” The Sunday Times (Manila), Ja- 
nary 15, 1956, p. 10. 

46 Correspondence, loc. cit. 

47 Macapagal, The Vice President Under 
the Constitution, (unpaged). 
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trived or his imagination conceived”, 
it seems correct to observe that the 
Filipinos have been much more success- 
ful from the beginning as far as their 
Vice Presidency is concerned. No 
Philippine Vice President has been a 
nonentity, most have become President; 
all but Vice President Macapagal — by 
any standards in a unique situation — 
have served important administrative 
functions, and they have generally 
served as avenues of opinion and pa- 
tronage. 


His status as an elected official makes 
him important in his own right, how- 
ever, and this does not depend upon 
the President. On the other hand, his 
administrative utility depends entirely 
upon the President. 


The author cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion — despite the view of Senator Lo- 
pez and Vice President Macapagal — 
that it is essentially sound that the 
Vice Presidency is an administrative of- 
fice pure and simple, and that its use 
be entirely at the discretion of the 
President. Moreover, the President is, 
and should be, responsible for adminis- 
trative policy, and therefore to make 
the Vice President ipso facto a depart- 
ment head or other administrative func- 
tionary would also be unfortunate. 


The obligatory activities which may 
be placed upon a Vice President by 
constitutional fiat are limited and the 
office remains potentially one for which 
there may at times be little or no di- 
rect use. Nevertheless, it seems appa- 
rent that the Filipinos have been un- 
usually successful in making a useful 
thing out of a most difficult office. 





48 Quoted in Rossiter, op. cit., p. 101. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


HAT IS THE RELATION OF 

Iand reform to economic devel- 
cpment and social change in underde- 
veloped areas? How may problems 
arising from land reform programs be 
overcome and the effects of agrarian re- 
form determined in the light of the ex- 
periences of various countries? 


Hypotheses 


1. The economic growth of underde- 
veloped countries, which are primarily 
agricultural, is greatly hampered by un- 
satisfactory forms of agrarian structure. 
Hence the need for land reform. 

2. In underdeveloped areas, provi- 
sions for fair rent and security of te- 
nure are either legally non-existent or 
incapable of being effectively enforced, 
because of the strong position of the 
landlord in the power structure of the 
community. Changes in the relation of 
socio-political forces are, therefore, im- 
perative to pave the way for a success- 
ful land reform program. 

3. Land redistribution constitutes a 
decisive step in implementing the gen- 
eral policy of land reform. It may be 
brought about by increasing political 
and socio-economic pressures like agra- 
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rian unrest or Communist threat, or 
through an aroused public opinion and 
an enlightened governing class. 

4. A land reform program which ac- 
quires lands from large private owners 
not by confiscation but by purchase, is 
apt to fail if no adequate and reason- 
able device of compensation is devised. 


5. To be effective, a land reform 
program must not end with the transfer 
of land from landlords to tenants. The 
government must guarantee clear title to 
the lands redistributed. Moreover, it 
must provide the new owner-cultivators 
with adequate credit, marketing facili- 
ties, and extension services which would 
improve their farming methods and gen- 
eral well-being. 


6. Effects of a land redistribution 
program on production depend consider- 
ably on the nature of the pre-existing 
agricultural structure. Where _ small- 
scale tenant farming originally prevail- 
ed, ownership may be an incentive to 
better cultivation, although there is no 
change in the scale of operations or in 
methods of production. On the other 
hand, the break-up of intensively cul- 
tivated and highly capitalized estates in- 
to small farms might adversely affect 
output, unless agricultural organization 
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is altered to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of small-scale farming. 

7. It is inaccurate to state that land 
reform would result in a decline of farm 
savings and investment because the new 
owners have a higher marginal propen- 
sity to consume than the original land- 
lords; there are many other determin- 
ing factors such as (a) the percentage 
of the landlord income that is actually 
invested in productive enterprises, (b) 
the expanded domestic market that may 
be created by a higher standard of liv- 
ing on the part of the rural population, 
(c) increase of non-monetary invest- 
ment as a result of ownership of what 
one cultivates, and (d) the fiscal policy 
of the government. 

8. Redistribution of income as well 
as higher social status, greater sense of 
security, better working conditions, and 
more opportunities for improvement on 
the part of farmers, are some socio-eco- 
nomic effects of land reform. They re- 
lieve agrarian unrest, and nurture atti- 
tudes and values which help create a 
favorable climate for economic develon- 
ment. 

9. Greater productivity as a result 
of land redistribution, better production 
methods, and adoption of measures like 
consolidation or cooperative farming 
will not suffice to solve the problem of 
underemployment in _ overpopulated 
countries. The improvement of the agri- 
cultural sector must be accompanied by 
a diversification of the economy through 
industrialization. 


SUPPORTING STATEMENT 


Introduction 


The movement for land reform has 
long been going on throughout the 
world. For it is indeed a manifestation 
of man’s aspiration to be socially and 


economically free. In recent years, 
agrarian reform has aroused a great 
deal of interest; much have been said 
and written about its relation to the 
economic growth of underdeveloped 
areas. With a favorable climate of in- 
ternational opinion, a variety of land 
reform programs have been instituted 
in many countries. 


The reason for this trend is not dif- 
ficult to determine. The economy of un- 
derdeveloped nations is mainly agricul- 
tural. In Asia and Africa, for instance, 
three out of four persons are dependent 
on agriculture.! Unsatisfactory forms 
of agrarian structure greatly hamper 
economic development in these areas. 
Hence the importance of agrarian struc- 
tural changes in the promotion of the 
economic and social welfare of the 
masses. In this ambivalent age featured 
by attempts at international coopera- 
tion (United Nations’ activities) and by 
ideological conflict (cold war), land re- 
form in underdeveloped countries has 
been placed in the limelight. 


Meaning of Land Reform. The term 
land reform has been used in various 
senses. First, it has been employed in 
referring to the means for the redistri- 
bution of landownership. Secondly, it 
has been identified with measures in- 
volving changes in land tenure such as 
reduction of exorbitant rent charges or 
crop shares, more security of tenure for 
the tenants, settlement of title to land 
and water rights, and better landlord- 
tenant relations. Thirdly and in its 
Lroadest sense, it has been applied to 
methods of effecting changes in the 
agrarian system as a whole, including 
policies for augmenting agricultural 





1 United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs, Land Reform: Defects in Agrarian 
Structure ag Obstacles to Economic Devel- 
opment, (New York, 1951), p. 3. 
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production and improving land use. In 
this last signification, land reform would 
embrace not only a change in landown- 
ership and tenancy, but would also in- 
clude provisions for agricultural credit 
and marketing, agricultural taxation, 
land utilization and conservation of re- 
scurces, rural education, and extension 
services for the farmers.” 


Criteria for Differentiation; Scope of 
Study. The scope of this paper has 
been limited by certain considerations. 
Land reform in Asia is directed prima- 
rily to the partial or complete abolition 
of the tenancy system in favor of pea- 
sant proprietorship. In this regard, it 
should be noted that tenancy is not in- 
herently an unsatisfactory form of land 
tenure. Great Britain provides a good 
illustration. In that country, 75 per cent 
of the farm population are tenants, but 
they are guaranteed the highest degree 
of security short of ownership.* In un- 
derdeveloped areas, however, provisions 
for fair rent and security of tenure are 
either legally non-existent or incapable 
of being effectively enforced, because of 
the strong position of the landlord in 
the economic and political power struc- 
ture of the community. Transfer of 
ownership from the landlords to te- 
nants, therefore, constitutes a decisive 
step in implementing the general pclicy 
of land reform. Accordingly this paper 
is primarily concerned with land reform 
in the sense of the redistribution of land- 
ownership. 


2U. N. Department of Economic Affairs. 
Progress in Land Reform (New York, 1954), 
p. 9; Alexander Eckstein, “Land Reform and 
Economic Development,” World Politics, Vol. 
VII, No. 4 (July, 1955), p. 652. Cf. Doreen 
Warriner, Land Reform and Development in 
the Middle East (London and New York, 
1957, pp. 3-6. 

3N. Buchanan and H. Ellis. Approaches 
to Economic Development (New York, 1955), 
p. 245. 








A second consideration is the diffi- 
culty of comparing land reform pro- 
grams in various countries, as a United 
Nations study on the subject affirms.‘ 
For, while there are certain common 
aims like better living standards and 
higher status for the rural population, 
political objectives may differ. Like- 
wise, differences in economic and social 
conditions add to the task of compara- 
tive analysis. It has been found, how- 
ever, that some comparisons are possi- 
ble on a regional basis in view of con- 
siderable similarity in certain agricul- 
tural features and problems. 


A final factor: In considering land 
reform programs in different countries, 
one should bear in mind the variety in 
approaches. In the redistribution of 
large landed estates, two basic ap- 
proaches are evident. First, the corm- 
munist approach which generally starts 
with the confiscation and redistribution 
of lands to peasants; it then leads to 
the organization of cooperative farms, 
and reaches final culmination in the 
collectivization of agriculture.5 Second, 
the democratic type which begins with 
the expropriation of big estates (with 
due compensation), followed by the 
redistribution of lands to the landless 
who eventually pay for them. The gov- 
ernment may initially extend financial 
aid, facilities, and services in order to 
ensure stability of new small land pro- 
prietors, and promote economic devel- 
opment as a consequence thereof. The 
land redistribution programs in Com- 
munist China and in Taiwan offer res- 
pective case studies for these two di- 
vergent approaches. 


In view of the above considerations, 


4 Progress in Land Reform, p. 52. 

5 James Howard, “Communist Formula for 
Land Reform” Foreign Agriculture, Vol. XV, 
No. 3 (March, 1951), p. 47. 
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the following discussion on the prob- 
lems and economic effects of land re- 
form, in the specific sense of land re- 
distribution, is made in the context of 
land reform experience in the East 
Asian countries. Nonetheless, this does 
not preclude mention of experiences of 
other countries, Mexico for example, 
whenever pertinent. Unless stated 
otherwise, the treatment also deals pri- 
marily with the democratic approach to 
land reform. 


Problems in the Redistribution of 
Landownership 


The success of any land reform pro- 
gram depends on its successful imple- 
mentation. This requires effective hand- 
ling and adequate solutions to problems 
which accompany land reform pro- 
grams. These problems include: (a) 
resistance from the politically powerful 
landlords; (b) the need for a just and 
adequate mode of compensation for ex- 
propriated lands; (c) the manner of di- 
viding the lands, considering the prob- 
able rise of uneconomic holdings; and 
(d) the extension of government ser- 
vices and aid to the new owner-culti- 
vators. 


Opposition from the Politically En- 
trenched Landlords. The first obstacle 
to land redistribution is the landlords’ 
Gpposition. Japanese experience clear- 
ly illustrates this point. Even Allied 
Occupation sponsorship of the land re- 
form program could not prevent initial 
landlord resistance which exploited so- 
cial traditions and made use of its in- 
fluence in the legislature, judiciary, and 
governmental bureaucracy. In the 
midst of these developments, the tenants 
remained surprisingly passive. Allied 
pressure and public discussion of the is- 
sue, however, seemed to ‘have been 


quite effective in lessening the force of 


such hindrances. 


To aggravate matters, landlord op- 
position is oftentimes abetted by the of- 
ficials charged with the administration 
and implementation of the land reform 
program. In the Philippines, for in- 
stance, the Land Reform Act of 1955 —~- 
after overcoming difficulties of passage 
in Congress —has encountered further 
hardships in enforcement. Oblique op- 
position to the enforcement of the law 
comes even from some high officials. 
One such official, who was responsible 
for the filing of expropriation suits un- 
der the law, said in effect that he pre- 
ferred the settlement of public lands to 
the redistribution of private land.é 


It can be generally stated that in 
Asian countries landlords constitute an 
important sector of the power structure 
of the community. Thus changes in the 
relation of social and political forces are 
needed to pave the way for a success- 
ful land reform program. This is a 
problem of utmost difficulty. But poli- 
tical and socio-economic pressures, like 
agrarian unrest or Communist threat, 
may serve to weaken this resistance to 
land reform. Furthermore, an aroused 
public opinion and a reoriented ruling 
class would go a long way in provid- 
ing a satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem. 


Compensation for Expropriated 
Lands. Related to the preceding ob- 
stacle to land reform is the need for a 
just, adequate, and acceptable device of 


6 Manila Times, March 29, 1956, cited in 
M. Parsons and G. Peek, Jr., “Land Reform,” 
H. B. Jacobini and Associates, Governmental 
Services in the Philippines (Manila, 1956), 
p. 267. Cf. Special Technical and Economic 
Mission, Mutual Security Agency, United 
States of America, Philippine Land Tenure 
Reform: Analysis and Recommendations 
(Manila, 1952), pp. 9-10. 
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compensation. Of course, under the 
Communist formula for land redistri- 
bution, this is avoided by the method 
of confiscation. But under the demo- 
cratic approach, lands can only be ex- 
propriated after payment of just com- 
pensation. Existing laws in many of 
the underdeveloped countries would 
require tremendous sums of money — 
public and/or private (tenants) — for 
any large-scale redistribution of estates. 
Lack of funds, in view of other pressing 
fiscal demands, may thus become a 
stumbling block. 


The experiences of Japan and Tai- 
wan provide some insights into this 
problem. In the Japanese case, the cash 
that purchasers were expected to have 
evailable, was only 30 per cent of the 
total cost of the lands expropriated. 
The balance of 70 per cent was financed 
through bonds issued by the govern- 
ment to the landlords. The result was 
unsatisfactory. Due to the prevailing 
inflation and the system of fixing prices 
at the 1939 level, the government as- 
sessment of the lands was so low that 
it was almost confiscatory. 


The Taiwan experience is more en- 
couraging, at least in this respect. 
Lands were purchased at two and a 
half times the value of the annual crop. 
The government paid the landlords in 
the form of bonds: 70 per cent in Jand 
bonds and 30 per cent in stocks of gov- 
ernment-owned industries. The land 
bonds carried an interest of 4 per cert 
per annum and were redeemable either 
in rice and sweet potato, or in cash, 
spread over twenty semi-annual install- 
ments. The government stocks were 
payable in the form of shares in every 
operation at the cash equivalent of rice 
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and sweet potato payments at prevai!- 
ing market prices.’ 


A land reform program which takes 
lands from private owners not by con- 
fiscation but by purchase, is apt to fail 
if no adequate and acceptable device is 
provided for the payment of the lands. 
Taiwan has developed a unique and ef- 
fective payment device. The bonds pre- 
serve the value of amortization pay- 
ments against possible inflation. At the 
same time, the stocks of government- 
owned industries are used to divert a 
part of the private capital tied up in 
land to the field of industry. The de- 
velopment of private industry by trans- 
ferring some of the state enterprises to 
private ownership is also stimulated. 


Problem of Fragmentation. Another 
problem in land redistribution is how to 
divide the land so as to maintain, if not 
to increase, its productivity. Breaking 
up large economic units in regions 
where intensive cultivation had been 
practiced may adversely affect the vol- 
ume of production. Moreover, the size 
of individual subdivisions may be too 
small for the support of the new own- 
er-cultivator’s family. 


This problem may likewise arise in 
the redistribution of lands cultivated by 
small-scale tenant farming, especially in 
overpopulated countries like Japan and 
India where the pressure is to distri- 
bute the lands to as many tenants or 
laborers as possible. In Japan, as a re- 
sult of the land reform and loss of over- 
seas territories, the percentage of far- 
mers with less than 1.2 acres has in- 
creased from 31 to 41 per cent. The 


7 Hui-sun Tang, Highlights of Land Re- 
form in Taiwan (Taipeh, 1955); Tseng 
Hsiao, The Theory and Practice of Land Re- 
form in Taiwan (Taipei, 1955); Tseng 

&Land Reform: Defects in Agrarian 
Structure..., p. 82. 
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introduction of the equal sharing of in- 
heritance, in place of the former house- 
system where the eldest son inherits 
the family land, may aggravate the 
problem. Fragmentation makes the 
farms too small for economic operation 
and prevent the use of modern tech- 
niques of cultivation. 


Proposed as a solution is consolida- 
tion. It may consist of exchange of 
plots among farm families to enable 
them to posses contigous lands; or be in 
the form of cooperative farms operated 
by a number of families putting their 
resources together in a joint enterprise. 
Consolidation has been successful in 
some western European countries. Of 
the Asian countries nations, Pakistan 
and Japan have recently undertaken si- 
milar programs.’ In India, cooperative 
farming has been the subject of “expe- 
rimentation” in 1,000 cooperative farms, 
although the merits of consolidation 
through cooperative farming is still be- 
ing debated.}° 


Traditions, conservatism and ignor- 
ance of the benefits derived from con- 
solidation on the part of farmers im- 
pede progress in this field. 


Extending Aid and Protection to 
New Owner-Cultivators. To be’ effec- 
tive, a land reform program must not 
end with the mere transfer of land from 
iandlords to tenants. The government 
must guarantee clear title to the land; 
an effective land registration system is 
imperative. Furthermore, the new own- 
ers must be provided with adequate 
credit facilities. In Taiwan, the Joint 


9 Some claim that a rational] pattern of 
consolidation would increase the present 
arable land of Japan by 10-15 per cent and 
save as much as 20 per cent of labor. L. He- 
wes, Japan — Land and People (Ames, Iowa, 
1955), p. 135. 

10See Raj Krishna et. al., 
Farming (New Delhi, 1956). 
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Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
discovered many illegal resales of re- 
distributed land, mostly due to debts 
and financial difficulties..!_ A farm cre- 
dit program was inaugurated by the 
Land Bank of Taiwan as a counter- 
measure, for the practice threatened to 
nullify whatever benefits had been de- 
rived from the land redistribution.” 


Another essential to a _ successful 
program is the development of satisfac- 
tory marketing outlets. Credit and 
marketing cooperatives like those estab- 
lished in Europe and the United States 
might meet this need. Their success in 
underdeveloped areas, however, de- 
pends largely on the increase of agri- 
cultural output and on market expan- 
sion.’ It is, therefore, necessary for 
the government to extend aid and ser- 
vices to the farmer for the purpose of 
improving their farming methods and 
raising their standard of living. 


Economic Effects of Land Reform 


Land reforms, such as those intro- 
duced in Eastern Europe and Mexico 
between the two world wars, had pri- 
marily social objectives. The important 
thing was to free the peasant or laborer 
from economic servitude, and provide 
him with a land of his own. Increased 
productivity was not a dominant con- 
sideration. Oftentimes, the peasant was 
left without means of operating econo- 
mically his newly acquired land.4 Ia 
contrast, agrarian reform in recent years 
has been viewed mainly as a means of 
rural uplift and as an instrument of eco- 
nomic growth in underdeveloped coun- 


11 Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruct- 
ion, General Report (Taipei, 1955), p. 157. 
12 Ibid., p. 158. 
13 Land Reform: 
Structure..., p. 74. 
14]. Warriner, op. cit., p. 3. 
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tries. Thus it is important to inquire 
into the economic effects of land reform 
in the context of varying situations, of 
time and place. 

On production. In Asia land redistri- 
bution normally consists in the transfer 
of ownership from the landlord to the 
tenant who has long been cultivating the 
land. In such a case, the effect may in- 
volve no change in methods of produc- 
tion or in the scale of operations. Own- 
ership, however, would be an incentive 
to better cultivation and installation cf 
more permanent improvements, al- 
though this incentive might be partly 
limited by shortage of capital, poor mar- 
keting facilities, and the like. Moreover, 
for the cultivator to gain higher income 
and improved standards of living, the 
mode of payment and the land taxes 
should not be too onerous. The Tai- 
wan case provides such a satisfactory 
arrangement. The yearly installment 
that the cultivator has to pay on the 
purchase price is 25 per cent of the 
annual main crop. Added to this obli- 
gation is a land tax of 6 per cent. Thus 
the payments made in lieu of former 
annual rental as tenant is 612 per cent 
less than the legal 3742 per cent rent. 
This constitutes a corresponding in- 
crease in the farmer’s net income. Ai- 
ter ten years, he would have paid the 
entire purchase price.!5 The Taiwan ex- 
perience suggests that in land reforms 
the government should see to it that 
gains in the form of land ownership are 
not nullified by onerous purchase condi- 
tions or by heavy taxation. 


Quite different results in production 
may be obtained from the redistribu- 
tion of estates consisting of uncultivat- 
ed tracts of land and in the case of 
large-scale farming or plantations. In 


15 Tseng Hsiao, op. cit., p. 79. 
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the former instance, land reform would 
increase the area of cultivated land and 
promote more intensive cultivation; ag- 
gregate production and national income 
would thereby be increased. On the 
other hand, in the latter case, inten- 
sive cultivation is already practiced and 
at the same time the units of produc- 
tion are highly capitalized. Division of 
such large estates into small farms 
might have the effect of decreasing pro- 
duction, inasmuch as individual owners 
would likely lack the capital and tech- 
nical know-how of a plantation or es- 
tate operated on a commercial basis. 
The Mexican experience is a case in 
point. Subdivision and redistribution 
of large estates or plantations under 
such a situation would require new 
forms of agricultural organization with 
active assistance of the government, in 
erder to overcome the disadvantages 
arising out of the transition. 


On Capital Formation. It has been 
argued that land reform would result 
in a decline of farm savings and invest- 
ment, because the new owners have a 
higher marginal propensity to consume 
than the former landlords; thus the 
increment which otherwise would have 
been invested in capital goods or pro- 
ductive enterprises, would be spent in 
consumer’s necessities. This argument 
ignores the fact that in most underde- 
developed areas the very few and rich 
landlords indulge in conspicuous and 
wasteful spending. It would probably 
be more accurate to state that the de- 
termining factor is what percentage of 
the income above a certain level of con- 
sumption is invested in productive en- 
terprises. 


The argument also ignores the like- 
lihood that the redistribution from land 
reform would have the effect of raising 
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the standard of living of the rural po- 
pulation, providing thereby the base for 
an expanded domestic market. It fur- 
ther assumes that the marketed output 
would remain constant, which is belied 
by the discussion in the preceding sec- 
tion. Finally, the argument fails to 
make a distinction between monetary 
and non-monetary income; land reform 
would likely increase non-monetary in- 
vestment in view of the greater incen- 
tive to make permanent improvemenis 
om one’s own property. 


How about the impact on capital 
formation of the funds or bonds that 
the former landlords receive as com- 
pensation for their expropriated lands? 
These landlords have to look for in- 
vestment outlets. After the expropria- 
tion of their lands, land speculation 
would probably be farthest from their 
minds. Under this circumstance, the 
government may exert considerable in- 
fluence as to how they would invest, as 
in the Taiwan case. 


One other factor that may determine 
the effects of land reform on capital 
formation is the fiscal policy of the gov- 
ernment. Alexander Eckstein observes 
that land reform may serve as one of 
the means by which the function of 
capital accumulation is _ transferred 
from the landlord to the state. If the 
rate of taxation is placed at a high le- 
vel, land reform would operate as a 
device for appropriating through taxa- 
tion the rents formerly paid to land- 
lords. The rate of investment could 
then be raised and the nature of in- 
vestment determined by the govern- 
ment. This approach, it might be add- 
ed, would ignore the immediate need 
for economic and social amelioration of 
the tenants, and would merely substi- 


16 Eckstein, op cit., p. 660. 





tute one master for another — the gov- 
ernment for the landlord. 


Income Redistribution and 
Social Welfare 


The social aspects of land reform are 
interrelated with its effects on economic 
development. For as Doreen Warriner 
aptly stated: “Agrarian reform is not 
a single-tract subject; it represents a 
peint of intersection between economic 
development and social change, and it 
can therefore be treated only by tak- 
ing cross-bearings between these diffe- 
rent aspects of the life of each coun- 
try.” 17 

One significant result of land reform 
would be the redistribution of income 
so as to lessen inequalities in wealth 
and ameliorate the conditions which 
breed agrarian unrest and other socio- 
political tensions. Relieving these ter- 
sions would create a more favorable cli- 
mate for economic development. 


Higher social status, a greater sense 
of security, better working conditions, 
and more opportunities for self im- 
provement are important and salutary 
effects of land reform. These social as- 
pects of land reform would likely pro- 
mote the proper attitudes and values 
which would be more conducive to 
greater investment and productivity. 


The Place of Agriculture in the 
National Economy 


In a broader context, one might say 
that the influence of land reform in the 
economy of a nation is determined by 
ihe role assigned to the rural sector in 
the over-all process of economic growth. 
Eckstein identifies three models of de- 
velopment.!® First is the Soviet model 


17 Warriner, op. cit., p. 2 
18 Eckstein, op. cit., pp. 660-661. 
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where agricultural development is su- 
bordinated to industrialization; invest- 
ments, including increments earned in 
agrarian output, are concentrated in the 
building up of industry. Then there is 
the Japanese pattern where investment 
is divided between agriculture and in- 
dustry. The Indian model, which Ecks- 
tein identifies as the third pattern, is 
primarily concerned with the raising of 
rural consumption standards, even if it 
results in a slow rate of industrializa- 
tion. 


Which of these patterns should un- 
derdeveloped countries adopt? In an- 
swering this query, each nation should 
analyze its conditions and problems, 
economic and social. Aspects of both 
sectors of the economy must be careful- 
ly studied and interrelated, in order to 
arrive at a proper balance which would 
maximize the use of available resour- 
ces and bring about a rising per capita 
output. 

Above all, it should be realized that 
greater productivity as a result of land 
redistribution, better production me- 
thods, and adoptions of measures like 
consolidation or cooperative farming will 
not suffice to solve the problem of un- 
deremployment in underdeveloped areas, 
especially in overpopulated countries 
like Japan and India. The improvement 
of the agricultural sector must, there- 
fore, be accompanied by a diversifica- 
tion of the economy through industrial- 
ization.!® Such a program of industrial- 


19It may be noted that the feasibility of 
industrialization in underdeveloped countries 
has been subject to divergent views. Writ- 
ing on the Philippines, one student of econ- 
omic problems made the following observa- 
tion: 

Reliance on agricultural land continues 
to shape economic action and most econ- 
omic thinking. Even the latest program 
undertaken jointly by the Philippines and 
the United States with the assistance of 
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ization should complement agricultural 
development; thus both would serve as 
twin pillars of a balanced and more pro- 
ductive economy. 
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fore the Taipei Rotary Club on February 
10, 1955. It is a short but lucid description 
of the three phases of land reform in Tai- 
wan since 1949. 


United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs, Land Reform: Defects in Agrarian 
Structure as Obstacles to Economic Devel- 
opment (New York, 1951). An excellent sur- 
vey of the land reform programs and prob- 
lems in countries all over the world. It 
contains perceptive observations on the re- 
lation of the agrarian structure to economic 
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development and on the socio-economic ef- 
fects of land reform. A milestone in land 
reform research. 





, Progress in Land Re- 
form (New York, 1954). Based on responses 
to questionnaires distributed to various 
countries, this publication reviews in summa- 
ry form the progress in land reform in £u- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Middle East, South and 
North America, and other parts of the globe. 
Some evaluation is made as regards the ef- 
fects of land reform in the context of varying 
conditions. 


Doreen Warriner, Land Reform and Devel- 
opment in the Middle East (London and 
New York, 1957). A recent study, under the 
sponsorship of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, on land reform in Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq. Through these case studies, 
the author advances the thesis that “agra- 
rian reform is not a single-track subject” but 
“represents a point of intersection between 
econmic development and social change.” 
New things happen as a process of evolution 
in any society without being a mere re- 
flex of foreign influence, he concludes. 











An Approach to the Study of the Effects 
of a Program for Rural Development 


By VicENTE ENcaRNACION, Jr. 


Community Development Research Council 
University of the Philippines 








1 e THE CHOICE OF A PROBLEM 
for research, as well as the procedures 
that are employed to carry out a re- 
search project, depends upon personal 
and social considerations. Conditions ob- 
taining in the society where the research- 
er is located, the availability of research 
funds, and the values of the researcher 
himself, affect the selection of a prob- 
lem for study. 


In many countries today, particular- 
ly in the so-called less developed ones, 
there are programs which have been 
adopted to bring about social and eco- 
nomic change. The assistance of out- 
side technical agencies is frequently 
sought in the planning and execution 
of these programs. The same rational 
attitude which goes into the formula- 
tion of these plans also makes possible, 
and more than that, encourages the un- 
dertaking of research and evaluation 
studies of different aspects of these pro- 
grams. 


2. This paper describes the ap- 
proach that was used in a recent study 
conducted by the research staff of the 
Community Development Research 
Council, University of the Philippines. 
The purpose of the study was to eval- 
uate the effects of the grants-in-aid 
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projects of the Presidential Assistant 
cn Community Development, the office 
which is entrusted with the task of im- 
plementing the Philippine program of 
rural development. This aspect of the 
program was chosen for study because 
a sizable amount of money is being 
spent for the projects and they are the 
ones which the people in the rural areas 
readily see. It is possible that the role 
of this governmental agency is defined 
in terms of these projects. 


A brief explanation of the nature of 
grants-in-aid is necessary. In the words 
of the PACD, grants-in-aid are “gov- 
ernment funds made available to bar- 
rio people in the form of materials, to 
encourage them to initiate self-help pro- 
jects utilizing local idle labor and other 
resources.”! The projects are intend- 
ed to stimulate three types of activi- 
ties: (1) to increase production and in- 
come, (2) to undertake public improve- 
ment projects, and (3) to promote bet- 
ter health and sanitation in the villages. 


The objectives of grants-in-aid proi- 
ects, taken as a whole, are the devel- 
opment of self-reliance and leadership 

1 The Presidential Assistant on Communi- 


ty Development, Annual Report, July 1, 1956- 
June 30, 1957, p. 35. 
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in the rural communities, the strength- 
ening of local councils for community 
development, the attainment of national 
developmental goals, and the coordina- 
tion of government technical agencies 
at the different levels in the attainment 
of these goals.” 


3. Following an approach that has 
been used by a school of sociologists in 
a variety of settings,’ a distinction be- 
tween subjective goals and objective 
consequences was kept clear in the 
study. The latter, in turn, were divid- 
ed into those which were intended, and 
those which were not. Thus, any ef- 
fect of the grants-in-aid projects which 
could be observed as different from the 
objectives which were set for the pro- 
jects, would be classified as unintended. 


The unintended effects of the proj- 
ects could be regarded as favorable, 
unfavorable, or both, depending upon 
the person or groups affected and the 
program asa whole. Thus, it was ne- 
cessary to specify in the study the class 
of persons that appears to be benefited 
most by the projects. 


It is also possible that the effects of 


2Guiding Principles on Grants-in-Aid Un- 
der the Philippine Community Development 
Program, Fiscal Year 1958-1959, pp. 1-2 
(mimeographed). 

8This approach is described in detail in 
Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1957), chapter 1. 

4An example of an unintended favorable 
effect, in the case of an artesian well pro- 
ject, would be its use for other purposes 
which are equally needed in the community. 
The well may also have social functions as 
when it brings together persons of the same 
age and sex. On the other hand, an un- 
favorable effect occurs when a dispute takes 
place as to where it should be located or 
when it is considered the individual proper- 
ty of a recipient. The latter situation may 
not be entirely harmful to the program as a 
whole if, through the project, the influen- 
tial persons in the village are initially won 
over to the program. 








the projects vary in different kinds of 
communities. This is derived from a 
hypothesis that has been developed 
from the sociology of small groups, 
ramely, that common attitudes and 
norms arise out of frequent interaction 
among members of an enduring group.® 
This was put to a test on a large com- 
munity level in the present study. 


Combining all of these variables, the 
hypotheses that were used to guide the 
research project may be stated as fol- 
lows: (1) the effects of the grants-in- 
aid program, as well as.its general na- 
ture, will be perceived differently by 
people who are differently placed in the 
political structure of the village; and 
(2) the effects of grants-in-aid will vary 
in different kinds of communities lo- 
cated in different provinces and in dif- 
ferent regions in the country. 


To make the research task manage- 
able, the objectives of the program that 
were made the major dependent va- 
riables in the study are the develop- 
ment of self-reliance and leadership on 
the part of the recipients of the proj- 
ects. They are the factors which are 
the subjects of this report. 


In diagram form, the design of the 
research project is presented on. the 
next page. 


The double-headed arrows in the 
diagram suggest that the effects that 
are perceived by the different kinds of 
respondents in different localities, in 
turn, affect their attitudes toward the 
grants-in-aid program. 

4. The task of translating the con- 


5See for example T. Newcomb, “Attitude 
Development as a Function of Reference 
Groups,” in Swanson, Newcomb and Hart- 
ley, eds., Readings in Social Psychology 
(New York: Holt, 1952), pp, 420-430. Se- 
veral other studies have been conducted on 
this tradition. 
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respondents’ 
political position 
A ® 


intended 
(“self-reliance”’) 
(“leadership”) 


wy e ° 
», effects (increased income) 





G.LA. projects = 


y e 
type of village, 
province, region 


cepts that were used in such a way 
that they could be empirically verified 
and measured remains to be done. As 
in the preceding stage of the research 
study, the goals of the PACD were 
kept in mind in this process. 


At least three questions were includ- 
ed in the interview schedule which 
were used as separate indicators of self- 
reliance. One asked the respondents 
what their attitudes were toward the 
solution of what they considered to be 
the village’s most pressing problem. 
Another question sought to obtain the 
recipient’s attitude toward the financing 
of other community improvement proj- 
ects which were similar to the grants- 
in-aid projects found in the community. 
The replies in both cases oculd be ca- 
tegorized under the following headings: 
(1) the government should solve the 
problem entirely, (2) the people should 
contribute in the form of labor and 
other available resources to the solu- 
tion of the problem, and (3) the peo- 
ple should solve the problem, or un- 
dertake the construction of the needed 
project, solely on their own efforts. It 
will be observed that the second cate- 
gory of replies is similar to the aided 
self-help procedure or principle which 
the PACD desires to inculcate on the 
part of village citizens through its 
grants-in-aid projects. 


(better health) 
(others) 


unintended 


A more general test for: self-reliance 
was devised by asking the respondents 
whether they agreed or not with cer- 
tain statements that were thought to 
be indicative of the trait under study.” 


6The statements that were used in the test 
were: 

1. The government officials should look 

after the needs of the barrio. Agree 

Disagree Why? 

2. The people should not contribute free 
labor to any project in the barrio. 
Agree Disagree Why? 

3. The people should not contribute mo- 
ney to any project in the barrio, Agree 

Disagree Why? 

.4 People usually agree to most of the 
decisions of the barrio leaders there- 
fore they should not attend meetings 
called by barrio officials regularly. 
Agree Disagree Why? 

. The discussion of barrio problems 
among barrio leaders takes up too 
much time which people could other- 
wise use for more important matters. 
Agree Disagree Why? 

6. Most of the problems of the barrio 
people are caused by fate. Agree 

Disagree Why? 

7. The suggestions of experts (in farm- 
ing, handicraft, fishing, etc.) are 
usually inapplicable and impractical. 
Agree Disagree Why? 

8. People should not exercise farming 
(fishing, handicraft, ete.) practices 
different from those prevailing in the 
community. Agree Disagree 


























or 


























y? 
9. People should not accept new methods 
in their occupations unless they are 
sure of the result of these new methods. 
Agree Disagree Why? 
10. People should rely on politicians to 
solve their problems. Agree 
Disagree Why? 














y? 

11. A tenant should leave it to his land- 
lord to decide whether he should adopt 
new ways of farming or not. Agree 

Disagree 








Why? 
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The reasons for the interviewee’s 
cpinions were also asked in order to 
probe into the underlying sources of 
the attitudes that were reported. The 
respondents were then assigned a self- 
reliance score based on this test.’ 


Leadership in the villages that were 
exposed to the grants-in-aid projects 
was operationally defined in terms of 
PACD emphases. The participation of 
people in the identification and solution 
of community problems is a goal of the 
program. Thus, the quality of the deci- 
sion-making process as the village coun- 
cil, as a group, discussed certain issues, 
was rated independently by three re- 
searchers on a six-point scale — from 
lack of group participation to a high de- 
gree of group participation. 


The attitude of the barrio lieutenants 
toward PACD, as well as their under- 
standing of community development 
principles, as rated by the barrio devel- 
opment workers on a similar scale as 
above, was a second device that was 
used to evaluate barrio leadershiv. 
Where information was available, 
changes over time of these attitudes, as 
rated by the same village workers, pro- 
vided another dimension to the study 
of this trait. 

The scores on the tests for self-re- 
liance described earlier, which were ob- 


7The statements were believed to deal with 
different components of the trait of self-re- 
liance. They are worded in the negative on 
the assumption that in our culture it is 
easier to agree than to disagree; a certain 
amount of autonomy is exhibited by disag- 
reeing with the statement in the presence 
of the researcher. 

The questions posed to the village coun- 
cil as a group were: “what do you consi- 
der to be your problems now, in the order 
of their importance?” and “what steps have 
you taken, or plan to take, to solve ,our 
most pressing problem?” It was empha- 
sized by each researcher that a group re- 
ply to these questions was needed. 


tained by village council members who 
may be considered to be the formal 
leaders in the barrios, were compared 
with the scores of non-council members 
from the same community as well as 
with council members from different 
villages, including those which were not 
covered by PACD workers. This was a 
third way of empirically verifying the 
leadership variable. 

5. The final step to be considered be- 
fore data for the research project were 
gathered was the selection of sample 
villages and individuals to be included 
ir. the study. 


From a list of provinces that were 
considered “receptive” and “non-recep- 
tive” to the grants-in-aid program by 
PACD, a pair of each type, located in 
the different major regions of the coun- 
try, was selected. In each province, in 
turn, contrasting types of villages were 
selected to act as controls on each 
other, in line with the hypotheses that 
had been set up for the study. A de- 
monstration barrio, designated by the 
provincial community development 
council in advance of the study, a “re- 
ceptive” village and a “non-receptive” 
or “problem” village, selected by PACD 
field workers on the basis of their ex- 
periences with these communities, were 
included in the sample villages studied 
in each province. Verification of the 
classification of communities that was 
employed by PACD and the attempt io 
look for factors that are associated 
with “receptiveness” and “non-recep- 
tiveness” by maximizing the possibility 
of its presence or absence, were other 
reasons for selecting these communities. 
Two villages in Luzon which had not 
been exposed to the work of the PACD 
were included in the sample for fur- 
ther comparison. 
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In each village, as many persons who 
both had benefited from the, different 
kinds of projects and could be reach- 
ed were interviewed. This - included 
members of village councils as well as 
ordinary citizens. In addition, the vil- 
lage council as a group, whose duty it 
is to plan and implement the projects, 
was interviewed. The effects of the 
projects for different classes of reci- 
pients found in different kinds of vil- 
lages were thus compared. 


6. The instruments that were used 
for gathering the data for the study, 
namely, interviews, a simple agreement- 
disagreement test, and observations by 
the use of rating scales, have already 
been mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs. The same procedures (free- 
style interviews with grants-in-aid proi- 
ect recipients and PACD workers and 


observations of projects) were used for 
discovering the intended as well as the 
unintended effects of the projects. Case 
studies of some of these were written 
up, based on the information collected, 
to illustrate broad findings of the re- 
search in concrete and dynamic terms. 


7. The approach described above led 
to the discovery of results which were 
quite unexpected in their implications 
for similar action programs, as well as 
for research. By being on the look-out 
for effects of the projects which were 
not intended, certain structural forces 
obtaining in the larger society which 
give rise to these effects were brought 
to light. Examples of these are pre- 
vailing relationships and attitudes such 
as those between landlord and ienant, 
voter and political candidate, citizen 
and government, members of the kin- 
ship group, and attitudes toward fate. 
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Using U. S. Training in the Philippines- 
A Follow-Up Survey of Participants: 


Summary of Results * 


By Hotuts W. Peter anp Lawrence E. ScHLESINGER 


Institute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 





Hyereonver ARE SUMMARIZED 
the major findings of this survey 
and their apparent implications for the 
participant training program in the Phil- 
ippines. The possible relevance of these 
findings to situations in other countries 
is suggested where appropriate. 


The sequence of findings begins with 
conclusions about the criteria on which 
measures of utilization of U. S. train- 
ing were made, and mention is made of 
the location of key barriers to applica- 
tion of training. Specific findings, par- 
ticularly relationships between utiliza- 
tion of training and factors at each 
chronological stage of the training and 
application of sequence, are then summa- 
rized. Several factors operating by 
field-of-training are described. Finally, 
there are several conclusions on survey 
methodology. 


The reader will note that findings 
are reported at several levels of ab- 


*The National Economic Council with the 
concurrence of the ICA Mission/Manila has 
approved this reprint. From Volume I, (pp. 
10-25) of a two-volume study. 

For a background of this study see Lean- 
dro A. Viloria. “Some Observations on the 
Follow-up Survey of NEC-ICA Returned 
Participants,” Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration, Vol..2, No. 4 (October 1958, 
pp. 363-369). 


straction. Most findings describe the 
specific factors at each stage of the 
training process which seem to account 
for successful utilization of U. S. train- 
ing; some findings relate to more gen- 
eral objectives of communication and 
understanding between participants and 
Americans; some findings show the re- 
lative importance and interdependence 
of experiences and attitudes. 


Different Criteria for Evaluating 
Participant Performance 


The survey data show that there are 
substantial differences of opinion about 
the actual performance of returned par- 
ticipants. Performance was rated in 
terms of the use actually being made 
of U. S. training. These ratings of uti- 
lization were obtained from three 
sources: the participants, their super- 
visors, and the U. S. Technical Assist- 
ants. These ratings did not coincide. 
The U. S. Technical Assistant [ (TA’s) ] 
ratings for individual participants had no 
relation to the ratings made by the par- 
ticipants or by their supervisors. Super- 
visors and participants agreed to a sta- 
tistically significant, but practically very 
small degree. The reasons for the dif- 
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ferences among these three, substantial- 
ly independent appraisals of perfor- 
mance are brought out in more detail 
elsewhere. 


The fact that there are different 
views on the use being made of train- 
ing from each rating source used in the 
survey means that: 


(1) There are different ideas about 
what is important in judging utiliza- 
tion. Participants, supervisors and 
TA’s have different standards and 
criteria in mind. 

(2) There is different information 
about actual performance reflected in 
these different ratings. TA’s appear 
to base their ratings largely on the 
expressed views of supervisors and 
participants; supervisors and partici- 
pants somewhat more on observed 
performance and their own attitudes 
and feelings. 


In future evaluation studies, in the 
Philippines or elsewhere, it would pro- 
bably be useful to seek closer agree- 
ment, particularly between supervisors 
and U. S. Technical Assistants, on the 
criteria to be used in measuring or rat- 
ing participant performance. This pro- 
cedure might resolve some of the ap- 
parent conflicts in criteria now in use, 
and should at least provide better mu- 
tual understanding of factors consider- 
ed important by each rater. Such dis- 
cussion might contribute to closer 
agreement on mutual program goals, and 
on means to overcome observed obs- 
tacles to them. 


Planners and administrators of par- 
ticipant training programs should re- 
cognize that there are seldom likely to 
be identical goals, standards, and cri- 
teria among those nationals of the two 
countries who are personally involved 
in participant training programs. It is 
important, therefore, to get several 


viewpoints in evaluating progress to- 
ward program goals. This process would 
lessen the risk that Americans would 
judge by their own goals and criteria, 
representatives of the host country 
theirs, and neither would understand or 
appreciate the reasons for different con- 
clusions with respect to goals or achievc- 
ment. 


Participant Sample Utilization 
of U. S. Training 


There was also substantial, but less 
disagreement among participants, super- 
visors and TA’s on the proportion of the 
participant sample in each category of 
utilization (see table on next page). 
More than half of all participants re- 
ported they were making full use (75- 
100%) of their U. S. training, substan- 
tially more than either supervisors or 
TA’s. Supervisors and TA’s judged ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the sample 
as making inadequate (less than 50%) 
use of their training, more than did 
participants. 


In view of the observed differences 
among the several ratings, it seems in- 
appropriate to guess whether or not 
Filipino participants are making satis- 
factory use of their U. S. training. The 
practical problem is to determine how 
the proportion of participants making 
full use of their training can be increas- 
ed, and to reduce still further the pro- 
portion making little or no use of their 
training, judged by any of the ratings. 


Many Factors Related to 
Utilization Ratings 


In spite of the lack of agreement be- 
tween the three ratings of the use in- 
dividual participants were making 2f 
U. S. training, a large number of fac- 
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Categories of Utilization 





Full (75-100%) 

Quite a bit (52-74%) 

Partial (25-49%) 

Little or none (less than 25%) 


tors — characteristics, attitudes, exper- 
iences— were consistently related to 
high or low utilization as judged by 
one, two, or all three of the rating 
sources. No single factor or small group 
of factors seems to explain differences 
in utilization; however, a large number 
of these factors tend to cluster in lo- 
gical ways which help to explain high 
utilization ratings by some participants 
and low utilization by others. 


Key Barriers to Application 


Each phase in the process of train- 
ing provides new ideas and experiences 
for participants which affect his capa- 
city and desire to be an agent for change 
in his own society and job. Successful 
utilization can be regarded as a cumu- 
lative process involving an assimilation 
of these many new learning experien- 
ces, the maintenance of the participant’s 
own desire to use his training, and the 
provision of opportunities for use of 
training fitted to his motivation and 
skills. Failure, on the other hand, 
seems to be a breakdown at any point 
in this sequence, most frequently in the 
opportunities to use training, and to a 
lesser extent, in the participant’s skills 
or motivation to use his training. The 
key barriers to fuller utilization of par- 
ticipant training in the Philippines 
seem to be within the organization in 
which the participant works after his 
return home. Only to a small extent, as 
described later, does failure of the se- 


Ratings of Utilization by: 








Participants Supervisors TA’s 
Per cent 
55 43 35 
28 34 43 
11 18 18 
6 5 4 
100 100 100 


lection process, or some inadequacy in 
the U. S. training experience, seem to 
be responsible for low utilization. 


Something further can be done to 
help participants become _ effective 
change-agents for economic and social 
improvement. However, the points 
where action seems to be needed most 
are in the organizations in the Philip- 
pines which are devoted to carrying out 
these programs of economic and social 
development. To some extent making 
these organizations more effective users 
of foreign training probably means also 
bringing about necessary changes in 
the attitudes of those in the highest le- 
vels of government, and in those parts 
of the public with which these orga- 
nizations deal. U. S. trained participants 
are individuals in organizational groups 
which are operating units of Philippine 
society. Changes at any level must be 
related to the readiness to change of 
other parts of the social structure. 


Selecting Effective Participants 


1. Adequacy of selection procedures. 
The selection process is usually consid- 
ered a key point in the training pro- 
gram. The survey data show that there 
is relatively little dissatisfaction with 
selection in the Philippines on the part 
of the supervisors of participants or 
U.S. Technical Assistants. There ap- 
pears to be no evidence that poor se- 
lection in the joint NEC/ICA partic- 
ipant training program is an important 
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reason for lack of utilization by partici- 
pants after their return home from the 
United States. 


Selection in the Philippine training 
program is already quite successful in 
screening out nearly all the poorest can- 
didates; those who are selected generai- 
ly range from satisfactory to excellent 
prospective participants. This seems to 
explain why differences among partic- 
ipants at time of selection were not more 
closely related to subsequent differences 
in utilization of training. As will be 
shown later, among a reasonably well 
selected group, factors other than selec- 
tion appear to determine the degree of 
success in later application of training. 


2. Need for improvements. Some im- 
provements in the selection process in 
the Philippines can be made, however. 
Both supervisors and TA’s appear to feel 
the need for more objective and clearly 
understood criteria on which selection 
can be based. Such clarification would 
reduce still further the possibility of hav- 
ing poor candidates chosen. Supervi- 
sors believe selection would be improv- 
ed if more attention were given to abil- 
ity and relevant work experience and 
if competitive examinations were more 
often used. They want somewhat less 
emphasis given to family and social sta- 
tus, and to political influence. Supervi- 
sors want even more responsibility for 
selection given to the Philippine agen- 
cies involved and to themselves. As 
shown in the report, previous work ex- 
perience, leadership ability, special 
needs of the project, and supervisors’ 
initiative are all positively and signifi- 
cantly related to high utilization of U. S. 
training. The initiative of TA’s in se- 
lection as reported by participants, does 
not show up as significantly related to 


utilization, nor does seniority at time of 
selection. 


3. Personal and career benefits. The 
participants selected for U. S. training 
expected the experience to improve 
their chances of promotion, to get a bet- 
ter job, and to increase their salaries. 
Most participants reported that they had 
received substantial personal and career 
benefits, although less than they had 
expected. For example, one-half re- 
ceived promotion on their return. Near- 
ly all participants reported that they 
had gained in professional skills and 
knowledge, in prestige, and in recogni- 
tion by their work associates. 


Analysis of the data showed that 
these personal and career benefits are 
strongly related to subsequent utiliza- 
tion of training, as rated by partici- 
pants, supervisors and TA’s. Utiliza- 
tion tends to be significantly higher 
when the personal and career benefits 
to the participants from U. S. training 
are high. On the other hand, those par- 
ticipants who get fewer personal or ca- 
reer benefits from their U. S. experi- 
ence tend to be lower users of their 
training, even though apparently well- 
qualified by existing selection criteria. 


This finding suggests that those offi- 
cials responsible for selection consider, 
as a new criterion, the prospective ben- 
efits to the participant from U. S. train- 
ing. It is apparently not enough to as- 
sume that satisfying project needs 
brings use of training. If both personal 
and project goals can be met through 
U. S. training, subsequent utilization of 
this training is likely to be high. Partic- 
ipant satisfaction is also more likely to 
be higher. In more specific terms, senior 
persons, for example, should in general 
be selected for U. S. training only 
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where some personal motivation to 
change and to use new training still 
exists. This does not preclude the ov- 
casional need for sending persons in key 
positions whose exposure to new ideas 
or whose prestige reward from travel 
can be expected to reduce their resis- 
tance to change. 


4. Age. There is a moderately wide 
range in age among the majority of par- 
ticipants selected under the present pro- 
gram; 80 percent were between 30 and 
50 years old. Presumably, those who 
were very young did not have the ne- 
cessary academic training or work ex- 
perience to be selected, or were consid- 
ered too immature. Similarly, most 
elder candidates were not seen as hav- 
ing a_ sufficiently long work career 
ahead of them to be selected. Within 
the broad middle-age groups from which 
most of the participants were selected, 
other variables appear to be more im- 
portant than age in determining the ap- 
plication of training. 


No change in present policies with 
respect to age in selection seems indi- 
cated. 


5. Identification with the Philippines. 
The survey data showed clearly that 
participants who have and maintain a 
strong positive identification with the 
Philippines are more likely to be high 
users of U. S. training (according to 
ratings by participants and their super- 
visors) than those with weaker self- 
identification with their country. Par- 
ticipants who were strongly identified 
with the Philippines mentioned more 
frequently than others that they hoped 
to do something for their country, to 
tell other people about the Philippines; 
they thought it an advantage to let peo- 
ple know about their country. They 


seemed less likely to learn personal and 
social habits which alienated them from 
people in their own society. At the same 
time, the more effective participants 
thought most favorably of the United 
States and did most to develop mutual 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries. 


It is difficult to see how a reliable 
operational measure of strong identifi- 
tion with own country can be used as 
a criterion in selection, but this factor 
should be kept in mind in interviewing 
candidates and judging their qualifica- 
tions. It is clearly a loss to the program 
when Filipino participants develop too 
close or complete identification with the 
United States during their training. 
Fortunately, high utilization of U. S. 
training is made by participants who 
have both strong identification with the 
Philippines and favorable reaction to 
the United States. 


6. Social status. In comparing their 
own social standing with that of their 
parents, nearly all of the participants in 
every field of training felt that they had 
moved up the social ladder from the po- 
sition of their parents. The participants 
were members of upwardly moving so- 
cial groups. The utilization ratings 
were unrelated directly either to the 
social status of the participant or to that 
of his parents. However, those partici- 
pants indicating a greater distance be- 
tween themselves and their parents 
were rated higher by both supervisors 
and U. §S. technical assistants. 


These findings suggest that upward 
mobile persons use the training to fur- 
ther their career goals. For those con- 
cerned with selection, this social mo- 
bility reflects a possible incentive for 
fuller employment of training. Social 
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mobility seems to reflect influence in 
society which carries over onto the job. 
Promotion on the job probably also 
brings with it higher social status. So- 
cial status should not be a criterion for 
selection, but should be considered in 
relation to prospective career benefits to 
the participant, to the influence require- 
ments of the job to which he will re- 
turn, and to similar factors. 


Providing Better Pre-Departure 
Preparation 


1. Involvement of the participant. 
The data showed that the more effec- 
tive participants, who made greater use 
of their U. S. training, were those who 
participated more in the planning and 
discussion of their training programs be- 
fore going to the States, and who were 
more satisfied with the planning of 
their programs. They felt they were 
more familiar with the objectives of the 
training programs, and in particular, had 
discussed these problems with their su- 
pervisors and co-workers. They also 
felt that they had had more influence 
in planning their own programs of train- 
ing. 


To the extent that it is administra- 
tively feasible, participants should be 
given greater opportunity to discuss 
and help plan their training programs, 
especially with their supervisors and co- 
workers for those aspects which are re- 
lated to back-home application. 


2. Future training of others. If there 
is any single weakness in the pre-de- 
parture phase of the Philippine training 
program, it is that participants, super- 
visors and TA’s have given inadequate 
attention to future training activities by 
participants after their return. In many 
cases back-home training activities were 


not discussed at all, and in most cases 
no provision was made to insure agree- 
ment that transmission of training to 
others would be a regular part of the 
job after return. 


To increase the multiplier effect of U.S. 
training there should be more advance 
planning of future training activities by 
returned participants. There should al- 
so be agreement among responsible of- 
ficials on these training activities before 
departure, and perhaps even as a con- 
dition for the selection of the partici- 
pant. 


Orientation 


The survey indicated that orientation 
in the Philippine training program was 
well handled, both in Manila and in 
Washington. Some complaints were 
made about the inadequacy of briefing 
on social and recreational opportunities, 
and on climate and clothing needs, but 
participant satisfaction was high, parti- 
cularly with briefing on travel arrange- 
ments, finances and living arrange- 
ments. 


Making the Most of the U.S. 
Training Experience 


1. General satisfaction. Participants, 
their supervisors, and U. S. Technical 
Assistants all express a high level of 
satisfaction with the U. S. training. It 
is evident that those responsible for 
planning and operating this major part 
of the entire training experience are do- 
ing a good job. 

Within this framework of general sa- 
tisfaction, however, there are a num- 
ber of questions and suggestions which 
came out of the responses of those in- 
terviewed, and from an analysis of da- 
ta from the survey. 
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2. Participant satisfaction. The parti- 
cipant’s attitudes toward his training 
experience are related to his self-rat- 
ings of application of training, but in 
specific ways that are more complex 
than equating general satisfaction with 
use of training. The more effective par- 
ticipants viewed the quality of the train- 
ing program in terms of ultimate use, 
and in terms of the degree of his own 
involvement in it. The more effective 
participants not only felt more satisfied 
with their U. S. training, but showed 
more interest in the program, and par- 
ticipated more in planning their prc- 
grams and their use of training after 
return. They were also more satisfied 
with those aspects of the training pro- 
gram which were directly related to use 
back home, and felt they had received 
the training that they had requested 
and which had been planned for them. 


This suggests that more consultation 
with the participant during both the 
planning and the training itself would 
increase participant involvement, inte- 
rest, motivation, and back-home appli- 
cation. The data do not show what de- 
gree of flexibility and participant in- 
volvement is optimally related to utili- 
zation or, of course, what is administra- 
tively feasible. 


3. Length of training program. The 
most commonly criticized feature of 
U. S. training was its length—a large 
majority of participants felt the train- 
ing period (which averaged just over 8 
months) was too short. Participants 
wanted to learn more, acquire degrees, 
and observe more places related to 
their field of training. The survey da- 
ta show that successful application of 
training (participant rating) is positive- 
ly related to length of the training per- 
iod. Apparently in a longer period 





more learning of new ideas and skills 
does take place. However, it does not 
seem appropriate to suggest a change 
in policy until more is known about op- 
timum length of training, taking into ac- 
count differences among fields of train- 
ing, and offsetting disadvantages to pro- 
jects that are waiting for returned par- 
ticipants. 


4. Academic training. Training needs 
for specific projects determine whether 
the program is all, partly, or not all 
academic. More participants in the sam- 
ple had training which was all or most- 
ly nonacademic than had training which 
was mostly academic. Those partici- 
pants in academic training, however, 
tended to report greater application of 
their training after return. Moreover, 
the more favorable their attitudes to- 
ward academic training, the higher were 
all three ratings of utilization. Effective 
participants were most satisfied with the 
aspects of their academic training most 
closely related to preparation for their 
jobs. Satisfaction with academic train- 
ing was the only item in the U. S. train- 
ing experience, except for general sa- 
tisfaction with U. S. training, that was 
positively related to all three utilization 
ratings. Apparently, academic training 
is not only the appropirate preparation 
for many jobs to which participants re- 
turn in the Philippines (education, 
health, etc.), but when especially liked 
by participants helps bring about in- 
creased utilization. 


5. Academic degrees. Academic de- 
grees are highly prized in the Philip- 
pines. Even though participants recog- 
nized that their U. S. training was in 
most cases not degree-oriented, many 
still hoped for degrees and were disap- 
pointed not to obtain them. The sur- 
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vey data suggest that getting a degree 
makes the participant more satisfied, and 
probably raises his prestige and influ- 
ence. But the data show no clear rela- 
tionship between obtaining degrees and 
utilization. Some kind of certificate of 
achievement, as is occasionally used, 
would seem generally indicated, as well 
as some additional help in obtaining de- 
grees where they are a professional re- 
quirement for the job. 


6. Focus on back-home application. 
Participants who later felt they were 
more successful appliers of their U. S. 
training kept a focus on the back-home 
situation during their stay in the States. 
They were more likely to keep com- 
munication channels open with their co- 
workers, discuss with their colleagues in 
training the possible applications of what 
they were learning, and keep generally 
abreast of the situation in the Philip- 
pines. 


It is quite possible that project man- 
agers and advisors, by encouraging this 
focus on the back-home job situation 
during training, could appreciably in- 
crease later utilization of training. 


7. Skills in gaining acceptance. The 
quality of the participants’ technical 
training, and acceptance of the new ideas 
and skills in the back-home job situa- 
tion, are two major and related factors 
in the success of the program. The sur- 
vey data provided no basis for serious 
criticism of the technical training re- 
ceived by participants, but pointed in 
many places to the difficulties faced by 
participants in gaining acceptance of 
their learning. Effective participants 
were more likely than less effective ones 
to say that their training should have in- 
cluded more emphasis on skills of work- 
ing with people. 





It seems that general satisfaction 
with U. S. training is based primarily 
on the quality of teaching of new tech- 
niques and methods in the technical 
subjects of specialization. U. S. train- 
ing appears to be generally weaker in 
teaching the skills and techniques for 
insuring that these new techniques are 
adopted and put into use in another 
culture. Participants need greater skills 
in communicating their new ideas to 
cthers, in becoming sensitive to the na- 
ture of resistance in others who are 
expected to adopt new techniques, and 
in working effectively with others in 
bringing about improvements. If U. S. 
training is to be made more effective, 
it must not only continue to teach par- 
ticipants the “what” of new technolo- 
gies, but also help them learn the “how” 
of bringing about these changes. 


8. Learning about Americans. Along 
with their formal training, the visitors 
informally learned a great deal about 
American behavior and attitudes. In 
contrast with the observations of vi- 
sitors to the United States from other 
countries, the visitors were very favor- 
ably impressed by their personal ex- 
periences with their hosts. They found 
Americans to be interested in people and 
helpful; friendly, pleasant and cordial; 
their behavior informal and egalitarian 
with little emphasis on status and rank 
distinctions. Besides the warm interper- 
sonal behavior, the visitors noted with 
surprise the rational, work-oriented at- 
titudes of their hosts. They were mild- 
ly astonished to note that Americans 
worked hard, were busy and industrious. 
Frequent comments cited the “moral” 
aspects of American character, honesty 
in business and social life, frankness and 
directness in business and social com- 
munications, and a pervassive discipline 
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and planning to reach long-range goals. 
For some, these observations provided 
interesting cultural contrasts with their 
own experience, and for others they 
provided standards of interpersonal be- 
havior and attitudes toward work to be 
emulated upon return home. 


9. Increasing mutual understandiny 
between the U. S. and the Philippines. 
It is clear from the findings that Fili- 
pino participants learned a great deal 
about social and economic life in the 
U. S. Nearly half voluntarily mention- 
ed this effect. Most participants report- 
ed very favorably on Americans and 
liked them. Even the majority of those 
experiencing racial discrimination had 
generally favorable attitudes towards 
Americans. There was little evidence, 
however, that participants gained much 
understanding or appreciation of Am- 
erican political life or foreign policy, 
nor did they seem to have gained ap- 
preciable perspective on their own coun- 
try. 

Insofar as changes in Americans are 
concerned, the evidence is necessarily 
indirect. Participants had many contacts 
with Americans, were surprised at how 
little Americans knew about the Phil- 
ippines, took occasion to tell them about 
the Philippines, and perceived them as 
friendly and understanding. This sug- 
gests that Americans became better in- 
formed about the Philippines because 
of this program, but provides no direct 
evidence of attitude change. 

The program appears to provide an 
effective communication channel and in- 
creased information flow between Am- 
ericans and Filipinos. The data from 
this survey suggest that the program 
brings about some favorable attitude 
change on the part of Filipinos, but it 
does not show the effects on Americans. 
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Moreover, the impact of the participant 
training program on Filipino attitudes 
is difficult to separate from the general 
impact of the favorable environment 
created by the friendly relations which 
have existed between the two countries. 


10. Value of social experience. While 
Filipino participants are very serious 
about their technical training, much of 
their learning during their stay in the 
States comes from their informal social 
experience and other contacts with 
Americans. For most participants, a trip 
to the United States is a highly prized 
experience. However, the more effec- 
tive participants had more favorable so- 
cial experiences with Americans than 
did the less effective, for a variety of 
reasons discussed in the chapter on fac- 
tors related to utilization; (1) many of 
the useful things the participant learn- 
ed came from learning in informal so- 
cial settings, and (2) favorable social 
experiences create conditions under 
which the participant’s technical learn- 
ing can most readily take place. Not 
just technical training, but also the par- 
ticipants’ social experience in the U. S., 
affects later utilization. 


11. Social experience: opportunity 
and satisfaction. Opportunities for so- 
cial and recreational experiences were 
considered unsatisfactory by many par- 
ticipants. However, there was a very 
significant relationship between self-rat- 
ings of utilization and satisfaction with 
social and recreational opportunities. 
Such activities are not frivolous nor un- 
related to the serious business of pre- 
paring participants for making good use 
of their technical training. Effective par- 
ticipants not only had more contacts 
with Americans, but were more likely 
to comment voluntarily on the good so- 
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cial relations they had observed among 
Americans. 

12. Perceived American attitude to- 
ward the Philippines. The more suc- 
cessful participants more often reported 
actually telling people in the U. S. 
about the Philippines. After returning 
home they also were more likely than 
less successful participants to believe 
that Americans had favorable attitudes 
toward political, cultural and living 
standards in the Philippines. This does 
not prove that higher utilization is caus- 
ed by telling Americans about the Phil- 
ippines, or by attributing favorable at- 
titudes to them. However, it may well 
be that encouraging participants to tell 
Americans about their country will con- 
tribute to mutual understanding and to 
later utilization of training. 


13. Racial discrimination. About one- 
third of the participants came to the 
States with considerable apprehension 
about being discriminated against on 
racial grounds. Sixty percent of these 
tended later to discount their negative 
stereotype or asserted that they had no 
personal experience with discrimina- 
tion. However, 40 percent of them ex- 
perienced racial discrimination as they 
had expected, or worse. 

The analysis did not show this single 
factor to be systematically related to 
utilization. The occurrence of unfor- 
tunate experiences with racial discrimi- 
nation is apparently a function of the si- 
tuations in which individual participants 
find themselves. These experiences, of 
course, tend to lower the level of gen- 
eral satisfaction with the U. S. experi- 
ence, which is itself related to applica- 
tion of training. 

14. Expectations and benefits. For 
one reason or another, a great many 
Filipinos built up excessive expectations 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
of personal and career benefits from 
their U. S. training and general experi- 
ences. Effective participants had some- 
what higher expectations than less suc- 
cessful ones of doing useful things such 
as acquiring skills and knowledge use- 
ful to their country, but were very much 
more likely to feel that they had actual- 
ly learned more useful things — even 
more than they expected. More and less 
successful participants differed very lit- 
tle in their tourist expectations, such as 
broadening themselves through travel, 
but more successful persons reported 
being much more satisfied with the 
realities. 

Program planners should try to keep 
excessive expectations from developing 
among participants, as failure to realize 
these expectations contributes to dissa- 
tisfaction and lower utilization. 


Increasing the Utilization of Training 


1. Time since return. The survey 
data show that opportunity to use U. S. 
training increases, on the average, with 
increasing length of time after return. 
Many of the participants hit a turning 
point in their opportunity to use their 
training, at various times after return; 
at this point they either increased their 
chances and continued to improve their 
position to use training each year, or 
they decreased their chances and con- 
tinued to lose ground thereafter. 

While those responsible for using the 
skills of returned participants can gen- 
erally count on time working with them, 
they should be on the lookout for events 
which can precipitate a decline in par- 
ticipants’ opportunities to use their 
training. 


2. Job assignments. About ten per- 
cent of the sample had job assignments 
after return which provided little di- 
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rect opportunity to use their training. 
As might be expected, the more effec- 
tive participants, as judged by both su- 
pervisors and participants, had job as- 
signments which permitted them to ap- 
ply their training. To the extent that 
job assignments are made to enable par- 
ticipants to use their training, as was 
the case in the great majority of return- 
ed Filipinos, the training program will 
show better results. As suggested by 
the findings relative to time since re- 
turn, it is important to see that job as- 
signments are appropriate to training 
not only immediately after training, but 
in subsequent years. 


3. Supervisor support. Encourage- 
ment and support by the participants’ 
supervisor is an important element in 
his successful use of U. S. training. Su- 
pervisors recognize this, and give high- 
er ratings to participants whom they in- 
dicate they have helped. Such support 
takes the form of helping plan the par- 
ticipants’ program of activities after re- 
turn, giving the participant authority 
and opportunity to use his initiative, and 
matching job assignment to U. S. train- 
ing. 

These findings suggest that supervi- 
sors should become more personally in- 
volved in the participants’ training pro- 
gram, and are an important target group 
for activities aimed at increasing parti- 
cipants’ application of training. 

4. Support from colleagues. Partici- 
pants reporting high application of train- 
ing were more likely to feel co-workers 
were interested in their new ideas, to 
have cooperation with persons in related 
jobs, and to feel that they were receiv- 
ing considerable support from their co- 
workers. Participants who felt they 
met with envy, suspicion of their ideas 
and resentment, and who tended to 


work alone, were rated lower by super- 
visors and TA’s. 


These findings may in part reflect 
the characteristics of the organization, 
the prior involvement of superiors and 
co-workers in planning, and the person- 
al efforts of participants in making an 
adjustment to persons related to their 
job situation. The implication is that 
these others should participate in dis- 
cussing the participants training pro- 
gram and back-home application. 


5. Limited. facilities and trained per- 
sonnel. Lack of adequate facilities, 
equipment and funds was the greatest 
difficulty standing in the way of the in- 
troduction of improvements by return- 
ed participants, in the opinion of parti- 
cipants, their supervisors and U. S. 
Technical Assistants. A second major 
complaint by participants, supported by 
TA’s but not by supervisors, was the 
lack of sufficient trained personnel in 
their organizations. The analysis show- 
ed that participants who indicated that 
they had very inadequate facilities and 
equipment tended to rate their use of 
U. S. training lower and received lower 
utilization ratings from their supervi- 
sors. Participants who were satisfied 
with the technical ability of people they 
worked with rated themselves higher 
and were rated higher by their super- 
visors. Those most dissatisfied with the 
technical qualifications of others were 
rated lower by supervisors. 


These findings suggest that lack of 
facilities, equipment and trained person- 
nel are serious problems which are re- 
flected in ratings, and that more suc- 
cessful users of U. S. training either 
have more adequate supplies and per- 
sonnel available or somehow try to over- 
come these deficiencies without com- 
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plaining. Supervisors seem to react ne- 
gatively to participant dissatisfaction. 
One implication is that U. S. training 
should be designed and geared to the 
use of facilities, equipment and support- 
ing personnel that will be available to 
the returned participant. Training in 
advanced techniques usually does re- 
quire more modern facilities, equipment, 
and supporting skills by others, how- 
ever. It may be desirable to do some- 
what more group training of persons 
who must work together on a new proj- 
ect, to provide accessory skills and 
group support for individual partici- 
pants. 


6. Participants influence and prestige. 
U. S. training tremendously increases 
the prestige of the returned participant 
in the Philippines. This is one of the 
few items in which the actual results 
from U. S. training exceeded partici- 
pants expectations. But the influence 
of the participant seems to be related to 
a variety of factors. The data show that 
the greater the acceptance of the partic- 
ipant by his colleagues, the more like- 
ly they are to be influenced by him. 
Participants who were more satisfied 
with the ease of communication with 
others in their organization rated them- 
selves higher and were rated higher by 
TA’s. Those who were consulted more 
by colleagues tended to be more effec- 
tive users of U. S. training. These per- 
sons were also asked most frequently 
about the U. S. The more effective par- 
ticipants increased their prestige and 
thier influence with co-worker, subordi- 
nates and superiors. 


It is difficult to determine from the 
data the direction of cause and effeci 
relationships between these several fac- 
tors and high utilization. But it appears 
reasonable to assume that increased use 


of U. S. training comes from increased 
communication skill (ease of communi- 
cation), and good human relations skill 
(acceptance by others), as well. as 
sound U. S. training (such items as good 
technical learning and focus on back- 
home application, mentioned earlier). 
Increased prestige seems to come initial- 
ly from the fact of U. S. training and 
later along with increased influence, 
from successful interaction with others. 
Successful interaction with others con- 
tributes to high utilization. Whatever 
the actual sequence, participants derive 
a very considerable prestige from the 
fact of U. S. training, but only convert 
it into acceptance and influence on a 
continuing basis through the exercise of 
other skills they have learned. For 
example, the more effective participants 
also felt they had developed broader 
outlooks, more systematic ways of work- 
ing at their tasks, and more satisfactory 
ways of working with people. Partici- 
pants who expect unlimited acceptance 
and influence because of ‘the prestige 
they gain from U. S. training are like- 
iy to be disappointed and ineffective. 


7. Participant satisfaction with job. 
Participants who were satisfied with 
their actual job, the work itself, their 
acceptance as a professional, and the op- 
portunities to do the things they were 
trained for were rated higher users of 
U. S. training by superiors and TA’s 
as well as by participants themselves. 
If a participant is doing well, this is 
usually reflected in job satisfaction, a 
finding consistent with other studies. 


8. Organizational barriers. Partici- 
pants who were critical of the lack of 
interest on the part of others in their 
organization tended to give themselves 
lower ratings of utilization of U. S. 
training, and were rated lower by su- 
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pervisors and TA’s. Lack of interest by 
others is seen by participants as result- 
ing from the others’ greater interest in 
personal affairs than organizational 
goals, fear of trying anything new, and 
lack of interest in doing a good job. 
TA’s mentioned quite frequently that 
the organization is not set up to use 
participants’ training, and felt also that 
quite a number of participants were 
blocked by their superiors. 


These findings seem to describe im- 
portant differences in the organizational 
attitudes toward change, and suggest 
focussing more on the organization it- 
self as the logical target for needed 
change, rather than exclusively on the 
individual participant. 


9. Promotion criteria. Similar find- 
ings are reflected in the participants’ 
attitudes toward the criteria used in 
his organization for promotion. Partic- 
ipants who considered that manage- 
ment based promotion on measures re- 
flecting achievement (i.e., education, 
quality of work) rated their use cf 
U. S. training high and were rated 
high by their supervisors. Those who 
felt that management used criteria re- 
flecting “who you are” (i.e., political in- 
fluence, region or province of origin, be- 
ing known to management) gave them- 
selves lower ratings and received lower 
ratings from their supervisors. These 
data suggest the need for knowing more 
about the organizational climate in 
which participants work, but do not 
lead at present to program recommend- 
ations. 

10. Participant as a barrier. Defi- 
ciencies in the participant himself are 
seen by the supervisors and TA’s as 
factors standing in the way of higher 
utilization, in some cases. It should be 
emphasized, however, that these are 


seen as far less important barriers than 
organizational factors lack of facilities 
and equipment, and other factors men- 
tioned previously. In the few cases 
where TA’s thought the participant him- 
self was the barrier, he felt it was prin- 
cipally due to personal or personality 
difficulties, and not trying hard enough. 
These characteristics were negatively 
related to TA _ ratings. Supervisors 
somewhat more frequently felt that 
participants had too many new ideas, 
did not adjust easily to job requirements, 
and had difficulty accepting directions— 
these were all negatively related to rat- 
ings by the supervisors and by the TA’s. 
Similarly, supervisors gave lower rat- 
ings to participants who themselves re- 
ported more interest in change and who 
reported changing their personal and so- 
cial behavior in ways disapproved hy 
their families, friends and co-workers. 


These data show that some partici- 
pants seem to be largely responsible for 
their own lack of utilization. It is not 
clear, however, to what extent these 
individuals could have been screened 
out during selection, whether their per- 
sonal difficulties were the result of in- 
adequacies in training, or whether they 
resulted from frustration in their jobs 
back home. Even where the partici- 
pant is seen as a barrier to change, the 
real explanation may show the prob- 
lem is not exclusively in the participant. 


11. Follow-up support. The evidence 
points to the need for a follow-through 
program to provide at-the-elbow sup- 
port to participants in their attempt to 
utilize their training and stimulate a 
greater readiness for change in the work 
environment of the participant. Partic- 
ipants attach great importance to these 
contacts with the U. S. Technical As- 
sistants. Participants who rated their 
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utilization high were made likely to say 
they had a great deal of contact with 
TA’s, valued these contacts, and desir- 
ed more. The relation between utiliza- 
tion and TA support was stronger than 
for any other kind of follow-up support. 
Overall, participants who judged them- 
selves effective made more use of al- 
most all forms of follow-up support and 
tended to value from more highly than 
less effective participants. Neither su- 
pervisors nor TA ratings were signifi- 
cantly related to participants current 
use of follow-up support, nor to the es- 
timated value of these activities. How- 
ever, supervisors tended to give their 
higher ratings to participants desiring 
more follow-up atcivities, particularly 
memberships in a professional society 
in the Philippines. This was less com- 
mon for U. S. technical publications 
and profesional membership in a U. 5. 
society. Supervisors saw less need for 
follow-up support to participants by 
U. S. technical assistants, and suggested 
that TA services could be dispensed 
with more rapidly. 


The implications of these data are 
that more follow-up support is desired 
by participants, and that follow-up does 
contribute to greater use of technical 
training as judged by participants. 


12. Transmission of training to others. 
Transmitting training to others is a ma- 
jor American goal, in order to multiply 
the effects of U. S. training. The sur- 
vey findings show that there are ser- 
ious weaknesses in this place of the 
participant training program, even 
though participants, supervisors and 
TA’s believe there is considerable trans- 
mission to others by participants. 


Firstly, participants need the incen- 
tive to transmit their training to others 


after return. Effective participants re- 
ported more often that training others 
would influence their own success on 
the job. They recognized the relation 
between this activity and their career 
goals. Less effective participants did 
not seem to have this concept or incen- 
tive to the same degree. 


Secondly, participants need the op- 
portunity to train others. Effective par- 
ticipants, by their own ratings and their 
superiors’, much more often reported 
that they had the opportunity to trans- 
mit their training to others. Formal 
teaching, on the job seminars, discus- 
sion groups and training programs were 
part of their regular job. Communica- 
tion channels for training others were 
open to them. 


Thirdly, those to be trained, the re- 
cipients of new ideas and skills, need 
tc be interested in such training. Ef- 
fective participants felt that their co- 
workers and subordinates were more in- 
terested in being trained, and this was 
also related to TA ratings of applica- 
tion of training. 


There seems to be a greater need for 
discussion and prior agreement on this 
back-home activity during the planning 
of the participants training programm, 
and on this activity after return. Too 
many patricipants report that this was 
not discussed at all, that it is not con- 
sidered a regular part of their job, and 
that they do not have time for such 
training of others. 


This might also be part of the fol- 
low-up activity, to insure that training 
of others is not being lost sight of in 
the press of day-to-day work on the job, 
and to try to develop or maintain a re- 
ceptive environment for such training 
activities. 
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13. Resistance of the public. Surpris- 
ingly few returned participants work di- 
rectly with the public, although this va- 
ries widely depending on the field of 
training. “Change” means largely mak- 
ing improvements within the organiza- 
tion. However, participants who deal 
with the public emphasize the need for 
demonstration. Telling people is not 
enough. They must see results to un- 
derstand. They also point out that peo- 
ple are afraid to take chance on new 
ideas and cling to traditional ways of 
doing things. They feel that cultural 
tradition and lack of exposure to con- 
crete evidence of improvement accounts 
for people’s slowness to accept new 
ideas and techniques. There were no 
findings that people resist change be- 
cause they are completely satisfied as 
they are. 

These findings and others illustrate 
the gap between what is known to the 
experts and what is visible and de- 
monstrable to the public in the Philip- 
pines, and suggest the need for more 
emphasis on demonstration and public 
education to increase acceptance of 
change. 


Impact on the Participant 


1. Personal changes. The more effec- 
tive participants had more confidence in 
themselves than did the less effective, 
and compared themselves more favor- 
zbly with Americans on a series of so- 
cial and personal attributes. They 
changed more in job-related behavior 
patterns, becoming more organized and 
systematic, and more informal and de- 
mocratic with subordinates. Supervi- 
sors also felt that their U. S. trained 
subordinates had more initiative, had 
more leadership ability, had pleasing 
subordinates. Supervisors gave higher 


ratings to participants who had more 
of these qualities. On the other hand, 
as mentioned earlier, supervisors gave 
ratings to participants who reported 
that they had changed their personal 
and social behavior in ways disapproved 
by their families and friends. 


These findings suggest that the ori- 
ginal selection plus the U. S. training 
developed effective participants whose 
job-related behavior became less tradi- 
tional but was more efficient (and ap- 
preciated by supervisors), but that su- 
pervisors did not see participants who 
incorporated non-traditional social be- 
havior as being high utilizers. Appa- 
rently innovational behavior is more 
acceptable on the job than in outside 
social life. 

2. Other participant characteristics. 
Effective participants (rated by supervi- 
sors and TA’s) were somewhat younger 
than average and had made higher than 
average gains in social status, compared 
with their parents. Supervisors gave 
higher ratings to persons actually hav- 
ing political influence. But these effec- 
tive participants did not see themselves 
as active advocates of change. 


Thus, supervisors think most highly 
of participants who are technically com- 
petent, have political influence, are up- 
wardly mobile socially, but who do not 
seem to press too hard for change. 
This suggests that from the supervisor’s 
viewpoint, effective participants need, in 
addition to technical skills, certain per- 
sonal and social attributes, including 
the ability to move forward at an ac- 
ceptable pace in an acceptable man- 
ner. 


Differences by Field of Training 


The findings summarized here have 
to do with general factors which seem 
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to be related more closely to differences 
in fields of training than to differences 
among individual participants. As those 
administering training programs are 
well aware, the progress of projects 
must be judged in relation to the dif- 
ficulties encountered as well as the na- 
ture. of project goals, and neither of 
these are easily compared between pro- 
jects, . g 

1. Organizational readiness for 
change, and personal motivation. Sur- 
vey findings reported elsewhere in this 
report-‘suggest that a series of condi- 
tions are necessary for successful uti- 
lization of U.:S. training by individual 
participants: The participant must be 
well selected and well trained. His su- 
pervisors must understand the needs of 
the project and should also be involved 
in helping the participant. The partici- 
pant must have an opportunity to use 
his: training. He must have personal 
motivation, as well as opportunity, to 
apply what he has learned. The organi- 
zation (primarily supervisors and higher 
management) must be ready for change. 

The findings relative to differences 
in performance by fields of training 
suggest that relative strength in one or 
more of these positive factors may help 
cffset relative weakness in others. For 
example, participants in highway devel- 
opment, while not lacking in personal 
motivation, seemed lower on this factor 
than many other groups. On the other 
hand, their organization was perhaps 
the highest of any studied with respect 
to readiness to change and experience 
with change. The organization has been 
set up to provide good opportunities 
for participants to use their training, 
many supervisors were also trained in 
the’ U. S., and adequate facilities and 
equipment were available. The very 


strong positive organizational environ- 
ment seems to have offset any deficien- 
cies in personal motivation, and permit- 
ted high utilization of U. S. training. 
Other projects seem to illustrate the re- 
verse situation in which highly moti- 
vated participants found earlier the or- 
ganization or the public very resistant 
to change, for a variety of reasons. La- 
bor union leaders, mentioned more fre- 
quently than any other group public re- 
sistance to change. Health participarts, 
more than any other group, felt that 
their organization was not properly set 
up to permit application of modern me- 
thods learned in the States. Partici- 
pants in elementary curriculum devel- 
opment felt quite dissatisfied with the 
organizational set up, with the facilities 
and equipment, and with opportunities 
to exchange information and ideas with 
people in related jobs; TA’s agreed that 
these organizational factors reduced uti- 
lization. Public administration partivi- 
pants saw their colleagues and subordi- 
nates as little interested in receiving 
training, and felt their own. opportuni- 
ties to use training were below average. 


These examples point to the impor- 
tance of factors within the organization 
as they help determine the actual use 
made of U. S. training in different fields. 


2. Kinds of change. The findings 
with respect to utilization by fields of 
training strongly suggest the importance 
of the kind of change or improvement 
being introduced by returned partici- 
pants as related to the ease or difficulty 
of using U. S. training. Industrial de- 
velopment participants had very little 
difficulty gaining acceptance of new ma- 
chine layouts, or better use of existing 
equipment. Vocational industrial partic- 
ipants were able to introduce technolo- 
gical improvement in shop layout for 
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improved teaching, and successfully used 
new equipment which could either be 
purchased or built with local materials 
and ingenuity. Highway improvement 
participants found people enthusiastic 
about better roads and bridges, even 
when modern machine methods reduced 
requirements for manual labor and did 
less to alleviate unemployment than did 
construction using traditional methods. 
However, when participants suggested 
improvements involving changes in the 
organizational power structure, or re- 
quiring changes in value systems, such 
changes met with considerably more re- 
sistance. Those in elementary curricu- 
lum development felt that decision- 
making was overly centralized at higher 
levels; public administration mentioned 
various factors within their organiza- 
tions as resistant to change; and partici- 
pants in health and in the Labor De- 
partment reflected the reorganization 
difficulties encountered by these orga- 
nizations. 

The findings suggest that there is 
some kind of continuum along which 
ease of change can be measured. Change 
can be expected most quickly and rea- 
dily when the change is physical, de- 
inonstrable, and consistent with existing 
power structures, traditions and values, 
but comes with increasing slowness and 
difficulty as it requires modification of 
existing social relationships, and of un- 
derlying traditions and values. The re- 
lative success of projects must be judged 
in relation to the strength of these bac- 
riers to the particular changes proposed. 


3. Follow-up support. The data show- 
ed differences between projects which 
seem to reflect the operation of some 
of the same elements of follow-up sup- 
port that operate with individuals, and 
which are related to utilization. 
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a. One such factor is ease of com- 
munication with others: of similar 
training. Labor union leaders, for 
example, found it easier than any 
other group to get together and ex- 
change information and ideas with 
people in related jobs, and also re- 
ported that people in related jobs: as- 
sist each other very frequently. La- 
bor Department and Water Supply 
participants, on the other hand, did 
not seem to engage in such exchange 
to any great extent or to get much 
help from people in related jobs. It 
seems desirable to encourage the ex- 
change of information and _ ideas 
among participants with similar train- 
ing, ‘both to improve skills: and. to 
maintain morale. 


b. A second element in follow-up 
support seems to he maintenance of 
group identification with a project and 
and its goals. Most of the partici- 
pants returned to projects with well- 
defined goals, and: to organizational 
units identified with these goals. The 
Water Supply patricipants, however, 
while sent to the U. S. for training 
under a health project, seemed to 
have little feeling of identification 
with the various organizations to 
which they were assigned after their 
return to the Philippines. They end- 
ed up reporting least opportunity to 
use their training lowest utilization, 
and most dissatisfaction. Those res- 
ponsible for program planning should 
try to ensure that participants in par- 
ticular projects do not feel they are 
“cast adrift” after return home. 


c. Other elements in follow-up sup- 
port, such as frequency and type of 
contact with U. S. Technical Assis- 
tants, membership in professional so- 
cieties, and correspondence with pro- 
fessiona] perscns-in the U. S. show 
some differences between projects. 
The attitudes and needs of partici- 
pants in different fields of training 
are summarized in Part IV. Those 
responsible for follow-up for the dif- 
ferent projects may gain some clues 
from these descriptions and from the 
comparative data in Appendix A, so 
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that group as well as individual needs 
may be taken into account. 


improving Survey Methods 


1. Oral interviews vs. written ques- 
tionaires. The survey showed that both 
oral interviews and written question- 
aires have a place in such evaluation 
studies. Oral interviews with partici- 
pants provided them with an opportu- 
nity for free expression of views, and 
revealed information that had not been 
anticipated. Within the general setting 
of volunteered information and broad 
scope provided by the oral interview, 
the written questionaire for patricipants 
gave a great wealth of detail, over a 
wide range of topics, in readily quan- 
tifiable form. Such detailed information 
would have been impractical in an oral 
interview. The two instruments also 
provided a cross-check on the consisten- 
cy of participant responses to the same 
questions asked in different contexts. 


The written questionaire mailed to 
supervisors seemed also quite satisfac- 
tory as a means of obtaining useful in- 
formation, although the response rate 
was somewhat less than hoped for. 
However, the use of this mail question- 
aire was dictated by shortage of time, 
not by the conviction that it was prefer- 
able to, or even equivalent to, an oral 
interview. Thus, the survey experience 
did not provide an answer to the alter- 
natives of oral interviews vs. written 
questionaires, but simply took advantage 
of some of the known features of each 
method. 


2. F.ank vs. polite replies. The re- 


sults from the oral interview and writ- 
ten questionaire demonstrated that pa-:- 
ticipants in the Philippines do not give 
stock answers or “polite” responses on 
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sensitive subjects, apparently being con- 
vinced that their responses would be 
kept confidential by the survey and that 
they would remain anonymous as indi- 
duals. The rather elaborate precautions 
actually taken to insure this protection 
to individuals seems fully justified. 
There was good distributions of replies 
on both the open-ended and the scaled 
fixed-range questions. This means either 
that respondents said pretty much what 
they actually believed, or else had wide- 
ly different ideas on what the appro- 
priate “polite” or expected reply was. 
The evidence available supports the be- 
lief that responses represented the res- 
pondents’ true feelings. 


Wherever surveys are conducted 
which seek sensitive information in e 
given culture, special efforts appropriate 
to the host country culture need to be 
made to maximize the validity of the 
responses. 


3. Analysis of problems. It will be evi- 
dent to the reader of this report that 
the factors related to utilization are nu- 
merous, and their relationships are 
often complex. Unless those request- 
ing evaluation surveys want only sim- 
ple descriptive materials, this means 
that provision must be made for testing 
the relationship between one or more 
criterion variables and perhaps several 
hundred independent or related factors. 
This suggests that prior arrangements 
be made for the use of a high-speed 
electronic computer, and for the neces- 
sary professional support to manage 
the analytical problems involved. The 
social scientists who provide this sup- 
port will, of course, want to be involved 
in planning the research design and in 
the collection of data if the later ana- 
lysis is to be most useful. 
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Training for Responsibilities 
of Supervision 


By Epwin O. STENE 


University of Kansas 





CENTURY AGO THE LITERA- 

ture on government and politics 
contained almost no references to the 
day-to-day activities of administration. 
Woodrow Wilson noted in 1887 that 
philosophers and historians devoted 
their attention to concepts of sovereign- 
ty, political power and the constitution- 
al framework, and apparently assum- 
ed that once the basic framework was 
properly adjusted the cperation of the 
system would take care of itself.! 


During Wilson’s lifetime the study of 
administration became an important 
part of political science. But even then, 
and for a generation thereafter, atten- 
tion was focused on the high echelons 
of administration, although in retros- 
pect the guiding principles that were 
expounded often seem more appropriate 
to the routine activities of lesser em- 
ployees. Emphasis was placed upon 
such questions as the number of depart- 
ments responsible to a chief executive 
with regard to finance, personnel and 
other internal controls. There was evi- 
dence of a general assumption that the 
same broad principles discussed with re- 
ference to the chief administrator and 
his staff applied all along the line; but 


1 Woodrow Wlson, “The Study of Admin- 
istration”, Political Science Quarterly, 197- 
22 (June 1887). 


the activities at the lower level were 
apparently considered relatively unim- 
portant. Even the critics of the prevail- 
ing administrative theory of the time 
concentrated their attention at the top 
of the organization.” 


A leading textbook in public admi- 
ristration published in 1939 reflected a 
downward trend of attention to man- 
agement by the inclusion of two chap- 
ters on “The Department.” Yet only 
about one page was devoted to the bu- 
reau, and the second chapter dealt al- 
most entirely with staff services of the 
department and the relationships be- 
tween the central and field agencies. 
Sections on training and discipline of 
personnel were included, but they were 
addressed to the central personnel 
agency rather than to the line supervi- 
sor.® 


In the United States and Great Bri- 
tain the Second World War marked a 
substantial increase in attention to the 


first-line supervisors. Shortages of 


manpower required more emphasis on 


2See A.E. Buck, The Reorganization of 
State Governments in the United States, 
New York, 1938; Charles S. Hyneman, “Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization”, 1 Journal of 
Politics, 62-75 (Feb. 1939). 

8Leonard D. White, Introduction to the 
Study of Public Administration, (Revised), 
New York, 1939. 
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ways and means of providing positive 
motivations, and consequently the stu- 
dy of human relations came to the fore. 
Also the job training programs, so im- 
portant to the expanded war industries, 
were necessarily directed at the super- 
visor. Textbooks published after the 
war showed an increasing concern over 
the problems and techniques of middle 
management, and the attitudes and 
skills important to effective supervision 
of rank and file personnel. Yet there 
continued to exist a strong inclination 
to draw illusions from high-level rela- 
tionships. The principal exceptions 
were found in the case method ap- 
proaches of teaching human relations at 
Harvard University in the business field 
and at the University of Kansas in the 
public field. 


Significantly, the increasing empha- 
sis on day-to-day operating relationships 
was particularly notable in the leading 
democracies involved in the Second 
World War and the centers of indus- 
trial re-development after the war. In 
countries struggling to establish inde- 
pendent governments, the tendency re- 
mained one of discussing constitutional 
powers, major functions of government 
and top-level organizations. In Philip- 
pine literature in political science, for 
example, virtually nothing was said 
about specific services extended to the 
people by government or about the 
problems of supervising rank and file 
personnel until after a serious post-war 
economic decline focused attention on 
the need for improvements in govern- 
ment and business operations.‘ 


4QOne reason for the decision of the Ins- 
titute of Public Administration to publish a 
book on governmental services (H. B. Jaco- 
bini and Associate, Governmental Services 
of the Philippines, Manila, 1956) was the 
discovery that textbooks then available on 
Philippine government said almost nothing 


Supervision As Part of Management 


Today the middle management offi- 
cial and the line supervisor are recog- 
nized as major cogs in the administra- 
tive machine, both in business and in 
government. As already stated, this re- 
cognition has come in large part from 
the need of attention to positive me- 
thods of securing the cooperation of 
workers. Undoubtedly, the realization 
of the role of supervisor came to Amer- 
ican industry as somewhat of a shock 
when management faced the issue on 
unionization of foremen.5 Management 
then began to realize that if the fore- 
man was a part of management, as had 
been stated verbally for some time, his 
role in the organization must be more 
fully recognized. The close relationship 
between the foreman’s responsibilities 
and those of the higher officials was 
evident in the fact that their basic ob- 
jectives of supervision were almost 
identical: to get work done by getting 
others to do it. The line supervisor was 
the point of direct contact between the 
management and the workers. His co- 
cperation was needed not only to secure 
cooperation of the rank and file, but al- 
so for intelligent decision-making at the 
higher levels. 


During and after the Second Wor! 
War, therefore, training programs for 
supervisors have become popular in 
business and government alike. The 
early programs were pointed directly at 
the first line supervisor and emphasiz- 
ed the job of teaching new employees 
how to perform specific tasks. Later 


about services available to the people or 
about how the operating agencies provided 
those services. 

5The Taft-Hartley Law of the United 
States provided that management did not 
have to recognize or bargain with unions of 
supervisory personnel. Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947, sec. 14 (a). 
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the subject matter was broadened to in- 
clude other knowledge and skills use- 
ful to the supervisor, and the programs 
were expanded to encompass the train- 
ing of higher-level officials. In part this 
expansion reflected the problems that 
arise from any attempt to teach to first 
line supervisory personnel new knowl- 
edge and new skills that are not under- 
stood by the higher officials; and in part 
it came because the basic responsibili- 
ties of supervision are essentials of all 
management. 


The institution of training programs 
necessarily calls for the definition of ob- 
jectives, the organization of subject 
matter, and the determination of teach- 
ing techniques. 
are operationally specific, such as in the 
early job training programs, the other 
steps also are simple. But as the pro- 
grams expand in scope and depth the 
problem of definition becomes more 
complex. In such instances there is 
cften a tendency to concentrate on sub- 
ject matter and to assume that objec- 
tives have been defined by broad state- 
ments such as “to improve the quality 
of supervision.” Undoubtedly, many of 
these training programs have achieved 
noteworthy results, and perhaps the ex- 
perimentation is an essential step in the 
development of programs. Yet their 
full development calls for more precise 
definition of objectives, and for thorough 
consideration of the subject matter and 
training techniques in relation to these 
objectives. 


Responsibilities of the Supervisor 


If the broad objective of training is 
to improve the quality of the supervi- 
sory functions, then the further elabo- 
ration of objectives must start with an 
analysis of the objectives of supervision 


Where the objectives © 





itself. Emphasis on training for mid- 
dle and lower management, therefore, 
calls for a more precise definition of 
functions and responsibilities. Perhaps 
the frequent tendency to pass quickly 
over the duties of these officers and con- 
centrate on such topics as organization, 
personnel techniques and human rela- 
tions is one way of adjusting to the ab- 
sence of a meaningful and comprehen- 
sive definition. Yet an in-service train- 
ing program designed to develop super- 
visory and management skills cannot 
get far without a conceptual under- 
standing of the functions and respon- 
sibilities most directly involved. 


What then, are the responsibilities of 
the supervisor? Can they be described 
in terms of broad categories that may 
then be further divided and defined for 
analytical purposes? Certainly a broad 
conceptual framework is essential. 


In public service, at least, it seems 
apparent that the responsibilities of a 
supervisor fall into three broad cate- 
gories, which, incidentally, are applica- 
ble for all supervisory personnel, from 
the lowly lead worker to the high rank- 
ing executive. Regardless of rank, the 
supervisor-administrator serves as an 
agent of the state; he must be some- 
thing of a technical specialist, and he 
must be a leader of people. The quality 
of the public service depends in large 
Gegree upon the sense of dedication and 
the skill of supervisors and administra- 
tors with regard to the fulfillment of 
these basic responsibilities. 


As an Agent of the State the super- 
visor is expected to see that demands 
and expectations of the people, as com- 
municated to him through legislation, 
court decisions, administrative regula- 
tions and directives frorn his superiors, 
are made effective through the activ- 
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ities of his agency or work unit. In ad- 
dition, he is expected to be responsive 
te the expressed and implied public 
wishes wherever the exercise of discre- 
tion is involved, yet to distinguish be- 
tween public will and the will of small- 
er vocal groups. To fulfill these ends 
the supervisor must have a sense of de- 
dication to public service and a concept 
of the public interest. He should grasp 
the relationship of the component parts 
of total activity, especially the impact 
of activities in his own work unit on 
the total public service. In brief, the 
government supervisor in a democracy 
needs a keen sense of his obligation to 
the people as a whole and a full under- 
standing of the lines of responsibility 
and media of communication in a democ- 
racy. And in addition, his usefulness 
as an agent of the State depends upon 
his vision of future trends and his will- 
ingness to communicate useful informa- 
tion and recommendations to his su- 
periors. 


As Technical Specialist the supervi- 
sor does not need to be more highly 
trained than his subordinates in the 
predominant specialized activities of his 
agency. In fact excessive devotion to a 
professional or technical specialty may 
be an obstacle to effective supervision, 
especially when the functions of an 
agency call for the balancing and coor- 
dination of a number of specialties. In 
an organization whose activities are ho- 
mogeneous, such as a medical research 
center or an educational institution, 
training in the area of specialization is 
a distinct asset; but even there the spe- 
cialized skills do not of themselves con- 
stitute the technical requirements of su- 
pervision. 


The objectives of supervision as a 
technical specialty are: (1) to make full 


use of the most advanced techniques 
available in performance of agency 
functions and (2) to provide competent 
technical guidance for personnel. Ef- 
fective supervision calls for a general 
understanding of the legal and adminis- 
trative regulations that concern the ope- 
rations of an agency, an acquaintance 
with technical devices for work plan- 
ning, appraisal and control, and a grasp 
of the broad essentials of organization, 
financial control and records manage- 
ment. These are technical specialties of 
supervision and management as distin- 
guished from those of the different spe- 
cialized functional areas of operation. 


Finally as a Leader of People the su- 
pervisor must develop the capacity to 
get work done by getting others to do 
it. He should, through his teaching abil- 
ity, promote the improvement of knowl- 
edge and skills among his subordinates, 
especially with regard to requirements 
and objectives that are peculiar to his 
agency or institution. He should be able 
to stimulate interest in the success of 
his agency, enthusiasm for the service 
it provides, and a sense of public res- 
ponsibility similar to that required of 
himself as agent of the state. And he 
must have a capacity to win compliance 
with his programs and instructions. 


To achieve these ends the supervisor 
needs to develop an awareness of his own 
role as leader, and the effects of his own 
behavior upon the attitudes and behav- 
iors of others. He should acquire a sen- 
sitiveness to the interests and welfare of 
his subordinates, and also some useful 
concepts of the character of human moti- 
vation. Also he needs to acquire some 
skill at communication, including a ca- 
pacity to serve effectively as interme- 
diary between superior officials and his 
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working force. And finally, he should 
have the courage to make decisions and 


to take disciplinary action when need- 
ed. 


Training for Supervisory 
Responsibilities 


If the classification summarized 1s 
valid, then it would seem logical to 
take full account of these three basic 
types of responsibility in any program 
designed to improve the quality of su- 
pervision, whether we consider formal- 
ized training classes or systematic de- 
velopment on the job. Certainly a cen- 
tral objective would be to promote an 
awareness of the responsibilities involv- 
ed, and the relationship of those respon- 
sibilities to the particular, problems and 
plans that arise. 


But training programs cannot be di- 
vided into neat compartments, each de- 
signed to develop better understanding 
of a particular kind of responsibility. 
Rather the emphasis should be placed 
vpon a realization that all three respon- 
sibilities enter into almost every activ- 
ity of the supervisor. 


For the most part the traditional su- 
pervisory training course placed empha- 
sis on the technical aspects of the work, 
supplemented by a few bits of fathe:- 
ly advice on personal leadership, and 
“how to influence people.” In some 
areas primary emphasis has been placed 
upon the human relations approach and 
the case method technique of building 
an awareness of employee attitudes and 
feelings. In both instances the respon- 


sibility as agent of the public has been 


neglected or has been assumed to be 
recognized without training. Moreover, 
the programs too often have overlook- 
ed the “wholeness” of the situation — 
the fact that almost never can one of 
the broad responsibilities be dealt with 
apart from the other two. 


Organization of subject matter is es- 
sential in any training program, and 
such organization virtually necessitates 
the separation of topics. It is still pos- 
sible, however, to keep in mind the 
inter-relationship of the three types of 
responsibilities, and to discuss particu- 
lar topics or problems in terms of all 
three. Perhaps, a formalized course 
would seem to emphasize the subject 
matter of technical specialization — 
largely because of the amount of infor- 
mation given and the skilled training 
that is available. Yet the problems need 
not be discussed merely from the tech- 
nical point of view. They can be se- 
lected and approached in such ways as 
to call attention to all responsibilities. 


In conclusion, it would seem, there- 
fore, that a supervisory training course 
should start with an explanation of the 
three basic responsibilities, devote some 
time to the agency and leadership as- 
pects, and then proceed to the processes 
and techniques of program development 
and execution, with constant reference 
back to the other responsibilities. In 
closing, a sense of the unity of situa- 
tions could be emphasized through stu- 
dy and discussion of case problems or 
by re-examination of the interrelated 
aspects of actual experiences of the 
trainees. 





Public Administration 





at Seoul National University 


By Sruart A. MacCorxke 


School of Public Administration 
Seoul National University 





OMETHING NEW WAS ADDED 

when the International Cooperation 
Administration/Minnesota contract was 
amended in 1957 so as to make it possi- 
ble for the University of Minnesota to 
assist Seoul National University in the 
establishment of a-school of public ad- 
ministration. The new School is closely 
associated with the College of Law and 
is headed by Dean Tai Whan Shin who 
also serves the latter college in the same 
capacity. As of this date the School of 
Public Administration is the first and 
only one of its kind in Korea. It was 
legalized on January 13, 1959 when 
President Syngman Rhee signed a pres- 
idential decree assuring its establisn- 
ment. On April 1, 1959 it opened doors 
with dedicatory ceremonies taking place 
a few days later. 


Prior to these formalities much plan- 
ning and a great deal of work had gone 
into the project. The original prograra 
was outlined by Professor George A. 
Warp of the University of Minnesota in 
June of 1957 after he had visited Seoul. 
According to the plan the School of Pub- 
lic Administration is to serve as a cen- 
ter for professional training, research, 
and consulting services in public admin- 
istration in Korea. The curriculum is 
intended to give the student a broad 
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comprehension of the substantive con- 
tent of public policy as well as the tech- 
niques and tools which facilitate its ef- 
ficient administration. The program 
leads to the degree of Master of Public 
Administration and enrollment is res- 
tricted to approximately one hundred 
graduate students. The method of in- 
struction is by seminar, lecture, and re- 
search methods, according to the mate- 
rials available and the relative advance- 
ment of the students. 


The Minnesota Approach 


An essential part of any educational 
enterprise is its faculty. Professor Warp 
and the dean and faculty of the Col- 
lege of Law, Seoul National Universi- 
ty selected eleven Korean participants 
(assistant professors and instructors) 
to be sent to Minnesota for graduate 
training in public administration. They 
arrived in Minneapolis in early August 
of 1957. In late July of 1958 another 
group of eight Korean participants was 
sent from Seoul National University to 
Minnesota for graduate training. Seven 
of the first group returned to Korea in 
August of 1958 and are now employed 
either upon a part-time or a full-time 
basis on the staff of the new School. 
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According to the plan for the new 
School, all Minnesota trained partici- 
pants are given employment at Seoul 
National upon their return from the 
States. How long these individuals are 
trained at Minnesota depends upon a 
number of factors. Among them are: 
(1) the duration of the ICA/Minneso- 
ta contract, (2) the degree to which the 
participant responds to training, (3) the 
participant’s personal problems and de- 
sires, and (4) the demand for the par- 
ticipant’s services at Seoul National. It 
would be rare for a Korean to be sent tu 
Minnesota for a period of less than 
twelve months, and in no instance is it 
planned that he will remain there for 
longer than three years. 


In addition to the sending of Korean 
professors and instructors to Minnesota 
for training in public administration, it 
was agreed that Minnesota would dis- 
patch an American staff to Korea for 
the purpose of serving as advisers to 
the Korean staff and to function as 
counterparts, supplementing the efforts 
of the latter when necessary. The first 
of these advisers arrived in Seoul on 
March 28, 1958. In addition, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota agreed to procure 
and send to Korea such books, equip- 
ment, and materials as were provided 
by the terms of the contract. 


It should be stated at this point that 
from the outset it was understood that 
all positions having administrative or 
instructional responsibilities were to be 
held by the Korean staff members. The 
Minnesota staff in Korea serve as advi- 
sers to the Korean staff in the real sense 
of the word. The latter are truly staff 
officers. The philosophy upon which the 
Minnesota contract is based is that in 
no instance should a college or school 
at Seoul National University be a mere 


replica of an American institution, but 
it should be fashioned by Koreans with 
American assistance and geared to meet 
the future needs of Korea. Deeply im- 
bedded in this approach is the belief 
that one learns best by doing and that 
real and lasting progress of a social or 
governmental nature may not be super- 
imposed from without. If change and 
improvement are to endure, they must 
become a part of the fiber and bone of 
the people themselves. 


Minnesota has proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the steam from a pot of 
good soup is its best advertisement — 
that in the case of new development 
in public administration education at 
Seoul National University the test will 
have to be in the form of results visible 
and valuable to the people of Korea, 
eschewing the fanfare that sometimes 
accompanies such undertakings. 


The Program 


Throughout their history the people 
of Korea have been strong advocates of 
education for their children. When they 
are asked what their country needs 
most, even today their answer is often 
schools. In old Korea the appointment 
to public office was usually based upon 
one’s education. The attitude toward 
education and the need of training for 
the public service has not changed with 
the passage of time — but what consti- 
tutes education and training for public 
office is undergoing transition. 


Before the School of Public Adminis- 
tration opened its doors in April 1959, 
with one exception, no recognized col- 
lege or university had ever offered 
courses whereby its students might ob- 
tain a degree by registering for evening 
courses. Of the 103 students now reg- 
istered at the School, 35 attend the 
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morning classes and 68 the evening. This, 
in itself, is an innovation in higher edu- 
cation in Korea. 

Admission to the School is based 
upon the results of the applicant’s writ- 
ten and oral examinations in addition 
to a consideration of his scholarship, 
personality, health, age, and related fac- 
tors. These examinations include Eng- 
lish and three of the following: law, 
political science, economics, sociology, 
phychology, history (Korean and West- 
ern), natural science, and mathematics. 
It should be noted that a total of 1050 
applications for admission to the School 
of Public Administration were distri- 
buted and that 463 were returned. Of 
this number 386 were from day schoo! 
applicants and 77 for the evning courses. 


Three hundred seventy-four day ap- 
plicants took the written examination 
with forty-three passing. The evening 
group, being composed of government 
officials with the grade of three or 
above, were not required to take the 
written examination. Selection in their 
case was made on the basis of record by 
the minister or the head of the gov- 
ernmental agency in which the applicant 
was employed. With the exception of 
the Marine Corps and the Army, no 
agency recommended more than three 
candidatés and of the thirty-eight mak- 
ing nominations, approximately one-half 
recommended only one. 

Both the day and evening groups 
were required to take the oral exam- 
ination where each candidate was inter- 
viewed by a committee of three or five 
members on his ability to understand 
and speak English, in addition to his 
competence in the subject matter areas 
in which he chose to be examined. Of 
the forty-three day applicants taking 
the oral examination, thirty-five pass- 


ed; while sixty-eight of the seventy-se- 
ven evening applicants were successful. 

Twenty of the thirty-five day students 
listed law as their major subject of un- 
dergraduate study. The remainder ma- 
jored in one of the social sciences with 
one exception whose undergraduate ma- 
jor was physics. The latter made the high- 
est grade of the group on the entrance 
examination. The sixty-eight evening 
students come from thirty-eight different 
ministries and governmental agencies, 
both civilian and military. Forty-one 
per cent of these gave law as their un- 
dergraduate major with political science 
and economics following in the order 
named. The average age of the day 
students is twenty-four plus and that 
of the evening approximately 33.5 The 
student body of the School is composed 
entirely of males. As a matter of fact, 
no female made application for admis- 
sion. 


Taking into consideration that life 
for most Koreans is hard and funds are 
difficult to obtain, the tuition and fees 
at the School of Public Administration 
are not cheap. In American money, at 
the legal rate of exchange, they amount 
to approximately $165 per semester. 
For the first semester there were no 
University scholarships provided. Some 
were available for the second. How- 
ever nine scholarships were made pos- 
sible by private donations, three of these 
being by foundations or individuals in 
the States. It is worthy of notice that 
this was the first time in the history of 
Seoul National University that scholar- 
ships have been made possible from pri- 
vate sources. 


Curriculum 


In order to obtain a degree of Mas- 
ter of Public Administration, twenty 
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four semester hours of course work and 
a thesis are required. In most cases 
the thesis will be based on actual gov- 
ernmental experience, i.e. an internship. 
The internship normally follows the 
completion of the course work and will 
vary in length from three to nine 
months depending upon the background 
and the experience of the student. Of 
the twenty-four semester hours requir- 
ed for the Master’s degree, twenty are 
required of all students. These include: 
Introduction to Public Administration, 
Public Financial Administration and 
Budgeting, Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Accounting, Statistics, Govern- 
rient of Korea, Research Methods, and 
cne seminar. Two courses, Accounting 
and Introduction to Public Administra- 
tion, are four hours each; the remain- 
ing are two-hour courses. In addition 
to the required course work, the stu- 
dent must take four semester hours of 
approved electives chosen so as to equip 
him for a special area of competence 
in public administration. These elec- 
tives may now be chosen from a list 
of fifteen courses covering practically 
every phase of public administration 
from the international field to local gov- 
ernment. 


The faculty teaching these courses is 
composed of both full-time members of 
the School of Public Administration and 
specialists who give part-time instruc- 
tion. Many of these members have had 
experience in government service in ad- 
Gition to their years of academic train- 
ing and teaching experience both in Ko- 
rea and abroad. The American advi- 
sers do not assume the responsibility 
for the teaching of any particular 
course; however, they are available at 
all times. They advise with both stu- 
dents and the Korean instructors and 


assist with course organization and con- 
tent, as well as doing some demonstra- 
tion teaching. 


The Building 


The building which houses the School 
of Public Administration was remodeled 
for the purpose and is one of the most 
modern to be found on the main Uni- 
versity campus. It is near the College 
of Law and not far distant from the 
Administration Building and the Cen- 
tral Library. In it are to be found the 
reading room and stacks of the Public 
Administration Library as well as the 
faculty lounge. The building also pro- 
vides individual offices for the Dean, the 
full-time Korean staff, and the Amer- 
ican advisers. The class and seminar 
rooms are the equal of those to be 
found on most university campuses in 
the States. At present the structure, 
with approximately nine thousand 
square feet of floor space, meets the 
needs of the School. Later, when the 
Library is greatly enlarged and the re- 
search and service functions of the 
School expanded, and if an undergrad- 
uate department is added, additional 
space will be required. 


An Appraisal 

No real appraisal is possible at this 
early stage in the development of the 
project. All those concerned or those 
acquainted with the undertaking will be 
the first to admit that it is just get- 
ting under way — most of the road lies 
ahead and, we might add, is largely un- 
explored. 


However, the Minnesota staff be- 
lieves that progress has been made in 
public administration since Professor 
Warp came to Korea in the spring of 
1957 and the ICA/Minnesota contract 
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was amended so as to provide assistance 
in public administration at Seoul Na- 
tional. During a period of approximate- 
ly two years a group of Korean parti- 
cipants was selected and sent to Minne- 
sota for training, a program of instruc- 
tion was worked out and adopted, a 
teaching staff appointed, a library es- 
tablished, a building for housing the 
School remodeled and furnished, and 
the School opened its doors with in- 
struction beginning, as planned, in April 
of 1959. 


A controlling factor for the success 
of the project so far, and making for 
the best of working conditions, has been 
the friendly and cooperative spirit in 
which the American staff has been re- 
ceived at Seoul National. At all times 
the relationship between the Koreans 
and Americans has been most cordial 
and understanding. The American staff 
on its part has been the first to realize 
that they are here to advise and assist 
their Korean counterparts, not to de- 
mand that their counsel be heeded. 
They know that the greatest American 
exports are intangibles: American ideas, 
methods, and habits; that the best me- 
thod of instruction is by example; and 
that the acceptance of the American 
way of doing things comes by free 
choice at a time when the Communists 
are bidding for men’s minds. 


The personnel which compose the 
Minnesota contract group in Korea are 
men and women who have left positions 
back in the States and will return to 
these after their assignments are com- 
pleted in Korea. They are here of their 
own free will, because they believe 
there is a challenge in Korea which they 
are willing to meet. They are generous 
with their time and they are willing to 
share their knowledge and skills with 


cthers. They have at all times been 
most graciously received by the Ko- 
reans. 


New Horizons 


The promise of tomorrow is some- 
times forgotten when the icy draughts 
of the Cold War strike us from the 
north. We sometimes forget that the 
fast flying jets which now carry fun- 
seeking passengers from New York to 
Florida and California were born of 
wartime speed and that the “conven- 
ience supper” which may be eaten as 
one watches his favorite television pro- 
gram was engineered via K_ rations. 
And above this three are the gains in 
kuman health — physical, mental, and 
spiritual. Within a single decade, man- 
made wonder drugs have greatly re- 
duced the incidence of such dreaded di- 
seases as tuberculosis and polio. Other 
new drugs give us hope for future men- 
tal patients, and spiritual gains are per- 
haps partially proven by such earthly 
things as greatly increased religious 
membership. 


Because we are a part of it, we 
sometimes forget the startling pace of 
progress. Man has faults, but perhaps 
one of his worst is that of underesti- 
mating his own potential. 


It is incumbent upon every nation — 
and that means every government — to 
seek to raise the living standard of its 
people. We must study our system of 
public administration carefully and cri- 
tically — we must instill in every official 
and employee a professional spirit of 
service to the public. We are optimistic. 
We believe that there are undreamed- 
of opportunities in research, training, 
and service for those who will devote 
their all to increasing the performance 
of government. 
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Frorencia S. Mepina AND Evetyn M. OMALLAO 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





International Conferences 


XIth Congress of IIAS. On 31 Aug- 
ust to 3 September 1959, the XIth 
Congress of the International Institute 
of Administrative Sciences was held at 
Wiesbaden with 478 delegates from 49 
countries and 16 international organiza- 
tions. On the devolution of power to 
autonomous institutions, the general 
reporter was Brian Chapman (U.K.), 
the chairman Stefan Rozmaryn, (Po- 
land). The U.S. reporter was Ferrel 
Heady, University of Michigan. On the 
structure and function of the Ministry 
of Finance, the general reporter was 
Laureano Lopez Rodo (Spain), the 
chairman Alfred Magain (Belgium). 
The U.S. reporter was Fritz Morstein 
Marx, U.S. Bureau of the Budget. On 
the increase of efficiency by incentives, 
the general reporter was Herbert 
Bursche (West Germany), the chair- 
man Donald L. Stone (U.S.A.). The 
U.S. reporter was Harvey Sherman, 
Port of New York Authority. On the 
theme: Automation and the Public Ser- 
vice, the general reporter was Lowell 
Hattery, American University, the 
chairman Lyonel Wurmser (France). 


A session chaired by U. S. Menon 
(India) discussed the comparative re- 
port prepared by Andre Molitor (Bel- 


gium) for UNESCO, at the request of 
IIAS on the teaching of administrative 
science, the English version of which is 
about to be published by UNESCO. 
Another sesion for members of councils 
of states and comptrollers, chaired by 
Guglielmo Roehrseen (Italy) discussed 
a paper by Herbert Weichman (West 
Germany). 


In the triennial election of officers 
Frantz Hvass (Denmark) was reelect- 
ed Fresident, Herbert Emmerich (UN- 
USA.) was elected vice-president, Wil- 
liam. F. Finan (USA) was reelected 
chairman of the committee on adminis- 
trative practices. Other officers elected: 
vice-presidents, Sir Albert Day (U.K.), 
Henri Matton (Belgium), Luis Simoes 
Lopes (Brazil); Chairmen of Commit- 
tees, in addition to Mr. Finan: Scienti- 
fic Committee, Henry Puget (France); 
Editorial Committee, Laureano Lopez 
Rodo (Spain); Contracts Committee, 
Andre Molitor (Belgium); Committee 
on Comparative Administrative Cases, 
Gerrit A. van Poelje (Netherlands). 


In 1960 IIAS will convene only its 
standing committees at a small meeting, 
probably at San Remo, Italy, in June. 
There will be a round-table in 1961 and 
a Congress in 1962—themes and place 
to be determined. 
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Deputy Budget Commissioner Faus- 
tino Sychangco, President of the Socie- 
ty for Public Administration of the 
Philippines, Director Carlos P. Ramos 
and Dr. Raul P. de Guzman of the IPA, 
represented the Philippines at the Weis- 
baden Congress. 


After the Wiesbaden conference, Dr. 
de Guzman visited the headquarters of 
the International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences (IIAS) in Brussels, the 
International Union of Local Authori- 
ties (IULA) in The Hague, The Royal 
Institute of Public Administration (RI- 
PA) in London, the International Pol- 
itical Science Association (IPSA) in 
Geneva and the UN Office for Public 
Administration in New York. 


Housing for Special Groups. The In- 
ternational Federation for Housing and 
Planning held a meeting of its Council 
at Perugia, Italy, 6-10 September, 1959 
on the theme, housing for special 
groups: the aged, slum dwellers and low 
income families. Attended by 164 dele- 
gates of member states, member socie- 
ties and individual members from 20 
countries, with 68 accompanying per- 
sons, the Council adopted a resolution 
in support of the U.N. World Refugee 
Year in 1960, proposing that planning 
and housing professionals make their 
skills available to improve the shelter 
cf 30,000,000 homeless refugees around 
the world. 


Prior to the Council meeting at Pe- 
rugia a two-day meeting led to setting 
up a provisional study group on ur- 
banization in Africa, where experts ex- 
pect the urban population to double ia 
the next seven years. IFHP is consid- 
ering a conference in Africa in 1961, in 
cooperation with the relevant intergov- 
ernment bodies. Similarly IFHP will 


study in the next months a committee 
for Europe to serve as spokesman on 
housing and urban problems before the 
various European regional agencies. 


The general reporter was R. J. Al- 
lerton, Director of Housing, London 
Country Council (U.K.). The debaters 
were chaired by the President, Jean 


Cenaux (France), Vice-President J. 
Fonseca (Spain) and Jakob Peter 
(Switzerland). A report was received 


from C. S. Chandrasekhara on the pro- 
gress of the East Asia Regional Or- 
ganization for Planning and Housing, 
the regional affiliate of IFHP. H. Es- 
pinosa, Executive Director of the Inter- 
American Planning Society (SIAP) and 
Secretary of the Puerto Rican Organiz- 
ing Committee reported on the ad- 
vanced state of preparations for the 
Congress of IFHP and ISAP to be held 
in San Juan 28 May to 4 June, 1960, the 
1st Congres of IFHP in the Western 
hemisphere since 1938. On behalf of 
the French hosts, M. Sanglet outlined 
preliminary plans for the Congress to 
be held in Paris in September, 1962. 


The IFHP’s numerous sessions were 
conducted by the following standing 
committees and their respective chair- 
men: 


Traffic 


Committee ’ §. Dziewulski 


(Poland) 


Committee on 
Housing Societies ........ H. Kampffmeyer 
(West Germany) 


Committee on Rent 


and Family Income L. Wynen 
(Belgium) 

Committee on the 

Planning Profession ..... S. J. Van Embden 

(Netherlands) 

Joint Committee with 

the International 

Union of Architects 

on a Glossary of 

Town Planning ............. J. H. Calsat 


(France) 
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Offers were accepted from national 
groups to provide secretariats for stand- 
ing committees to facilitate their work: 
the French Confederation for Housing 
and Planning, the Committee on Hous- 
ing Societies; the Belgian National So- 
ciety on Regional Planning; the German 
Federation, the Committee on Planning 
Education; the Polish section, the Com- 
mittee on Traffic. Following upon the 


successful seminar on urban renewal . 


held at the Hague in 1958, the Executive 
Committee decided to create a standing 
committee on the subject. 


Regional Conferences 


Provisional Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Council of the EROPA, Director 
Ramos, had the opportunity to meet the 
delegates from Asia and the Far East 
at the Weisbaden Conference and to 
discuss EROPA in preparation for the 
Provisional Executive Council meeting 
come December 15-19, 1959, to be held 
at the University of Hongkong. The 
Hongkong meeting will be preliminary 
to the scheduled first General Assem- 
bly meeting of the EROPA in 1960. The 
problem of strengthening local govern- 
ments in Asia and the Far East, with a 
view to enabling them to contribute 
more effectively to the economic and 
social development of the nation, and 
the area as a whole, would be stressed 
in the 1960 assembly. 


From December 7 to 12, inclusive, the 
UP Institute of Public Administration 
will sponsor a regional seminar on re- 
search in public administration and the 
case method. The week-long seminar 
will be attended by some twenty re- 
presentatives of four participating coun- 


tries and of their respective public ad- 
ministration agencies, such as Indonesian 
Institute of Public Administration, Dja- 
karta, Indonesia; the School of Public 
Administration, Seoul National Univer- 
sity and/or interested institutions in 
Korea; Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Thammasat University, Bangkok; 
and National Institute of Administra- 
tion, Saigon, Vietnam. The seminar 
will emphasize methods and techniques 
in developing administrative case stu- 
dies. This project is designed to de- 
velop more indigenous materials for a 
better understanding of public admin- 
istration in the region. Mr. Edwin A. 
Bock, staff director of the United States 
Inter-University Case Program, who 
joined the IPA staff under a special 
grant of the Rockefeller Foundation will 
serve as consultant to the seminar. 


Social Science Research Conference 


The UP Community Development 
Research Council will sponsor a Con- 
ference on Social Science Research 
sometime in March, 1960. The prin- 
cipal subject of the conference will cen- 
ter on the programs and problems of 
social science research. Invitations will 
be extended to a selected group of uni- 
versities, colleges and other institutions 
engaged or interested in social science 
research. The conference aims to sur- 
vey the status of social science research 
as well as to effect a cooperative ex- 
change of information on current and 
prospective research in various parts of 
the country. Dr. Antonio Isidro, Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs and 
concurrently Chairman of the UP Com- 
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munity Development Research Center, 
is in charge of organizing the sched- 
uled conference. 


Council of Administrative 
Management Activities 


A committee of three was appointed 
by the Council of Administrative Man- 
agement to draft a bill creating a Na- 
tional Development Authority that will 
integrate the planning and implement- 
ing functions for economic develop- 
ment. The Chairman of the Commit- 
tee is Budget Commissioner Dominador 
Aytona, with Secretary Salvador of the 
Department of General Services and Di- 
rector Ramos of the Institute of Public 
Administration as members. 


The Council has decided to recom- 
mend to the President the issuance of 
a Proclamation fixing the fourth week 
of January, every year as public ad- 
ministration week. The proclamation is 
awaiting the signature of the President. 


Government Employees Week 


President Carlos P. Garcia declared 
December 7 to 12 as Government Em- 
ployees Week. The proclamation is in 
accordance with the general purpose of 
the New Civil Service Law “to provide 
within the public service a progressive 
system of personnel administration, to 
ensure the maintenance of an honest, 
efficient, progressive and courteous civil 
service in the Philippines.” 


Citizens’ League Candidates Win 


In the recent elections, all six can- 
Gidates for the city council of the Que- 
zon City Citizens’ League for Good 
Government were elected. The League 
grew out of earnest intention among 
leading citizens of Quezon City to or- 


ganize themselves and draft “distin- 
guished citizens whose training, exper- 
ience, character and civic spirit will give 
the greatest possible assurance of good 
government.” 


Elected were former Secretary oi 
Justice Pedro Tuason, ex-President Vi- 
dal Tan of the Far Eastern University 
and the University of the Philippines, 
former Ambassador Proceso Sebastian, 
Dean Conrado Benitez, Dr. Victoriano 
Diamonon, and retired Captain Carlos 
Albert of the Philippine Navy. 


Yugoslavian Institute of Public 
Administration 


Dr. Lavoslav Kadelburg, director of 
the recently created Yugoslavian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, otherwise 
called the ZAVOD ZA JAVNU UPRA- 
VU, in a letter to the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration of the University of 
the Philippines, has expressed his de- 
sire to know the IPA’s (Philippines) 
program, publications and other matters 
of relevance to his institute’s objectives. 


The Director made such manifesta- 
tion in an effort to establish closer rela- 
tionship with IPA (Philippines) in or- 
der to facilitate the free exchange of 
experience, documentation and publica- 
tions dealing with common public ad- 
ministration problems. 


The ZAVOD ZA JAVNU UPRAVU 
which was created by the Yugoslavian 
Federal Executive Council is located at 
Beograd 25 (Yugoslavia). 


The Institute’s objectives are: (1) To 
organize the efforts for scientific re- 
search and study of problems and phe- 
nomena in public administration and 
self-governing systems and organiza- 
(2) To offer assistance in im- 
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proving public administration to state 
agencies (organs) and other institu- 
tions; (3) To follow the development of 
administrative schools, to offer assist- 
ance to them and to organize training 
(a) of executives in public administra- 
tion and (b) of organization and me- 
thods officers; (4) To cooperate with 
similar institutions in the country and 
abroad. 


The Institute is being conducted by 
an Administrative Council of twenty 
three members, selected from among 
high ranking public servants and pro- 
minent experts in various fields of pub- 
lic administration. Executive bodies of 
the Administrative Council are the 
Working Committee of ten members 
and the Director of the Institute. 


The Yugoslavian Institute of Public 
Administration attributes great impor- 
tance to the cooperation with other na- 
tional and international institutions con- 
cerned with studies, researches and 
training and/or advancement of the ca- 
dres in the field of public administra- 
tion. 


Training Program 


The In-Service Training Division of 
the IPA has completed conducting the 
10th Basic Training Officers’ Course at- 
tended by 19 participants coming from 
15 national agencies, namely: Antonio 
N. Acosta, Department of Health; Do- 
mingo Bacud, National Waterworks and 
Sewerage Authority; Manuel Baylon, 
Philippine Army; Nelida Kilayko-Cas- 
tillo, San Lazaro Hospital; Francisco 
Comsti, Bureau of Mines; Cirilo Dim- 
zon, Bureau of Printing; Crisologo M. 
Gabaya, National Shipyards and Steel 
Corporation; Santiago Gapultos, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue; Federico Gatcha- 
lian, Bureau of the Census and Statis- 


tics; Herculano B. Generoso, Bureau of 
Animal Industry; Consuelo Dumlao- 
Geotina, National Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; Milagros S. de Guzman, Depart- 
ment of Health; Isagani Manuel, Philip- 
pine Coconut Administration; Faustino 
C. Mercado, Philippine National Red 
Cross; Julia C. Roxas, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue; Lourdes C. Santos, De- 
partment of National Defense; Ricarde 
R. Siason, General Headquarters, Arm- 
ed Forces of the Philippines; Romualdo 
B. Tadena, Philippine Tobacco Admin- 
istration and Leonor Jimenez-Zamora, 
Department of Health. Awarded prizes 
for leadership were Mr. Mercado and 
Mr. Comsti. For writing the best proj- 
ect manual, Mr. Gapultos, Mrs. Cas- 
tillo and Mr. Bacud received awards. 
To Mr. Tadena, Mrs. Zamora and Mrs. 
Geotina were granted awards for out- 
standing scholarship. 


The Budget Commission recently 
sponsored a training course in Manage- 
ment Supervision for 25 chief account- 
ants. Emphasis was placed on efficien- 
cy and economy, on the job and efforts 
toward self-improvement and profes- 
sional development. 


A diagnostic test was given at the 
beginning of the course, and an achieve- 
ment test was administered at the end. 
Every participant received a certificate, 
and a statement will be placed on each 
personnel file attesting successful com- 
pletion of the course. Six books were 
awarded to participants who distin- 
guished themselves in scholarship and 
leadership. 


The Civil Service Commission is cur- 
rently conducting its Sixth Personnel 
Officers Course. Seventeen participants 
who are regularly and permanently ap- 
pointed personnel officers from eleven 
national and provincial agencies in the 
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government are taking the course. The 
course which started on November 16 
will be finished by December 22, 1959. 


Nineteen officials of the Bureau of 
Printing, the personnel staff of the De- 
partment of General Services and ten 
observers in the Department of Health 
will hold their graduation exercises on 
December 22, 1959. The affair will ter- 
minate the series of conferences and se- 
minars which started last October 6 to 
provide executives of the Bureau of 
Printing and the Department of Gen- 
eral Services the opportunity to discuss 
principles, techniques and practices cf 
effective organization and management 
among themselves and selected resource 
speakers. The executive development 
program was primarily conducted for 
the Director, Assistant Director and Di- 
vision Chiefs of the Bureau of Printing 
and the Department of General Ser- 
vices staff officials. However, upon re- 
quest of the Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, Department of Health Offi- 
cials were accommodated as observers. 


The executive development program 
was conducted by the Department of 
General Services with the technical as- 
sistance of the Management Service of 
the Budget Commission, In-Service 
Training Division of the Institute of 
Public Administration, and Personnel 
Services Division of the Civil Service 
Commission. 


Pursuant to Reorganization Plan 8-A, 
the training course in records manage- 
ment will be formally turned over to 
the Bureau of Records Management of 
the Department of General Services on 
or before the end of the year 1959. 


The training course was initially un- 
dertaken by the Management Service of 


the Budget Commission which con- 
ducted two separate series of training 
courses in records management, the first 
of which occurred in May 4 to July 10 
and the second on August 10 to Novem- 
ber 20, 1959. 


IPA Developments 


Dr. Abelardo G. Samonte was recent- 
iy appointed secretary of the Institute 
of Public Administration. He occupied 
the same post from April, 1956 to Sept- 
ember, 1957 when he left to pursue 
graduate work at Princeton University. 
He obtained an M.A. and a Ph.D. in 
political science from Princeton before 
returning to the Philippines in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Prof. Samonte also holds 
two U.P. degrees, AB 1951, cum laude 
and LI.B. 1953, and an M.P.A. from 
Wayne University. 


Mr. Francisco Nemenzo, Jr., Assist- 
ant Instructor at the Institute of Public 
Administration, recently left for the 
University of Manchester, England, to 
pursue advanced studies in public ad- 
ministration and political science on a 
partial fellowship from the University 
of the Philippines. He holds a B.A.P.A. 
(1957) and a Master of Public Adminis- 
tration (1959) from the University of 
the Philippines. 


Mr. Sumardi of the National Plar.- 
ning Bureau of Indonesia, a participant 
in the NEC-ICA Regional Training 
Program, is presently pursuing graduate 
studies leading to a master’s degree in 
public administration at the Institute of 
Public Administration. Prior to his ad- 
mission to the Institute, Mr. Sumardi 
spent a year of graduate study at the 
School of International and Public Af- 
fairs, University of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. 
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Several staff members of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration have 
been promoted from instructors to as- 
sistant professors. They are Gregorio 
A. Francisco, Jr., Avelino B. Lim, Leo- 
nardo C. Mariano, and Jose D. Sobera- 
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ro. Promotions from assistant to asso- 
ciate professors have also been approv- 
ed for Jose V. Abueva, Chief of the Re- 
search Division and Ramon M. Garcia, 
Chief of the In-Service Training Div- 
ision. 





A Selected List of Master’s Theses 
and Doctoral Dissertations in Political 
Science and Related Fields, 1958-1959-* 


Compiled by Everyn M. OmMatiao 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


Note: 
of master’s theses and doctoral dissertations 
published in this Journal (January and Oc- 
tober 1957, and October 1958 issues), cover- 
ing the University of the Philippines and se- 
lected iocal universities. 


1958 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Ampon Namatra. THAILAND’S FOREIGN 
POLICY AFTER THE SECOND 
WOLRD WAR. 1958. MA (UP) 


Ong Lim Bon Foo. A CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE DEVELOPMENTS OF TAI- 
WAN. 1958. MA (UM) 


LAW 


Quiambao y David, Hilario. A CRITICAL 
STUDY OF THE HEARSAY RULE. 
1958. LL.M (UST) 


EDUCATION 


Logan, Felix B. A STUDY OF THE GRA- 
DUATES OF FIVE AGRICULTURAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN LUZON. 1958. MA 
(UP) 

Swat Sukontarangsi. RELIGIOUS ASPECT 
OF THAI PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
1958. MA (UP) 


Tiojanco, Rosita S. A COMPARATIVE 
EVALUATION OF THE ABILITIES 
OF ENGLISH MAJORS FROM SE- 
LECTED COLLEGES OF EDUCA- 
TION WHO APPLY FOR TEACHING 
POSITIONS IN THE DIVISION OF 


*The universities included in the current 
list are: 

AM—Ateneo de Manila; AU—dArellano 
University; CEU—Centro Escolar Univer- 
sity; FEU—Far Eastern University; SU— 
Silliman University (Dumaguete City); UE 
—University of the East; UM—University 
of Manila; USC—University of San Carlos 
(Cebu City) ; UST—University of Santo To- 
mas; and UP—University of the Philippines. 
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This list updates three separate lists 


CITY SCHOOLS, MANILA. 1958. MA 
(UP) 

Dincong y Legaspina, Priscilla. THE 
SPANISH REGIME: ITS CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO PHILIPPINE EDUCA- 
TION. 1958. MA (UST) 


D’Souza, Brother Jarlath, C.S.C. EDUCA- 
TION OF THE MASSES IN EAST PA- 
KISTAN. 1958. MA (UST) 


Brekel, Rev. Fr. Bernard, O.M.I. METH- 
ODS OF FOSTERING VOCATIONS TO 
THE PRIESTHOOD IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1958. MA (UST) 


Regalado, Bernardita, Torres. A STUDY 
OF SCHOOL MARKS AND THEIR 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
SANTO TOMAS AFTER LIBERA- 
TION. 1958. MA (UST) 


Achas, Concepcion. THE HISTORY OF 
THE MINDANAO SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND TRADE. 1958. MA (USC) 


Misa, Conchita, AN EVALUATIVE SUR- 
VEY OF THE ABELLANA NATION- 
AL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
1958. MA (USC) 


Beltran, Gregoria Go. A STUDY OF THE 
CORRELATION BETWEEN INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND AVERAGE RATINGS 
OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS AMONG 
THE CHINESE STUDENTS IN MA- 
NILA. 1958. MA (FEU) 


Pagharion, Clemente A. THE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL INTERESTS OF STUDENTS 
OF FAR EASTERN UNIVERSITY 
DURING THE SUMMER TERM OF 
1957. 1958. MA (FEU) 


Estolloso, Priscilla Solis. A STUDY OF 
THE SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 
AND TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTA- 
RY SCHOOL TRAINING SUPERVI. 
SION IN SELECTED PHILIPPIN£ 
PUBLIC TEACHER-EDUCATION IN- 
STITIONS. 1958. MA (SU) 


Yap, Miguel. PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
1958. Ph.D (CEU) 
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ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Itchon, Gabriel Y. A STATISTICAL IN- 
QUIRY INTO FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENTS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1958. 
MA (UP) 


Trinidad, Ruben y Flores. AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE SOURCES AND METH- 
ODS OF NATIONAL INCOME AC- 
COUNTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1958. MA (UP) 


Tronqued, Cesar R. A STATISTICAL IN- 
VESTIGATION OF THE TRENDS 
AND THE CHANGING STRUCTURE 
OF THE PHILIPPINE PUBLIC DEBT 
(1941-1957). 1958. MA (UP) 


Apacible, Mariano B. A CRITICAL AN- 
ALYSIS OF THE DEFECTS OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AND PRO- 
POSALS TO ELIMINATE THEM. 
1958. Ph.D (UST) 


Mathai, Joseph E. CAPITAL FORMATION 
IN THE PHILIPPINES FROM 1946 
TO 1956. 1958. Ph.D. (UST) 


Kuan, Tomas P. AN ANALYTICAL STU- 
DY OF THE ROBLEM OF THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL INCOME TAX OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1958. MS (UST) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Allmang, Sister Maria Bruno, 0.S.B. THE 
ORDO-CONCEPT IN THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
1958. MA (UST) 


Ampon, Sister Corazon, Ph.B. ON THE 
LIFE AND THOUGHT OF GABRIEL 
MARCEL. 1958. MA (UST) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Samson, Jose Antonio. THE FACTOR OF 
RESPONSIBILITY IN PSYCHO-.NEU- 
ROSES. 1958. Ph.D (UST) 


HISTORY 


Saleedo, Ma. Corona G. A HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF THE ATENEO DE MANI- 
LA DURING THE SPANISH RE- 
GIME: 1859-1898. 1958. MA (AM) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Dingcong, Salud H. SOCIAL WORK CON- 
TENT OF MEDICAL NURSING IN 
SELECTED SCHOOLS OF NURSING 
1958. MA (UP) 


Veyra, Rosario de. FAITH, WORK, SUC- 
CESS—AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
LIFE AND WORK OF SOFIA REYES 
DE VEYRA. 1958. MA (USC) 


Gabriel, Sister Mary Bridget-Clementine, 
F.M.M. OUR LADY OF THE STAR 
NURSERY: FOUNDATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. 1958. MA (AM) 


1959 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Ade Harun Alrasjid Markas, THE FOUND- 
ATION OF INDONESIA’S FOREIGN 
POLICY. 1959. MA (UP) 


Chadra Krishnan Gupal. INDIA’S POLICY 
= NON-ALIGNMENT. 1959. MA 
(UP) 


Sicat, Loretta Makasiar. QUEZON’S SO- 
CIAL JUSTICE PROGRAM AND THE 
— PROBLEM. 1959. MA 
(UP) 


Tan, Antonio. PROPOSED NEUTRALIZA- 
TION OF FORMOSA. 1959. MA (UP) 


Chen Si-fang. A CRITICAL STUDY OF 
SINO-FILIPINO RELATIONS. 1959. 
MA (UST) 


Shen Mo. JAPAN IN MANCHURIA: A 
— STUDY. 1959. Ph.D. 
(UST) 


Relucio, Tiburco A. A PROPOSED STAND- 
ARD CODE OF ETHICS FOR FILI- 
PINO POLITICIANS. 1959. MA (FEU) 


LAW 


Trinidad y Feliciano, Aladdin. A STUDY 
OF THE LAW ON STRIKE, PICKET- 
ING AND OTHER FORMS OF EC- 
rao pm COERCION. 1959. D.C.L. 
( ) 


Rosario, Rosario del. PHILIPPINE LAW 
ON MINING CORPORATIONS, 1959. 
MA (FEU) 


EDUCATION 


Abad, Jesusa H. ATTITUDES, OF STU- 
DENTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
QUEZON CITY AND U.P. TOWARDS 
THE TEACHING OF SPANISH. 1959. 
MA (UP) 


Bautista, Rosa Castillo. A COOPERATIVE 
WORK EXPERIENCE AMONG THE 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR STU- 
DENTS IN THE BAGUIO TECHNIC- 
AL HIGH SCHOOL. 1959. MA (UP) 


Forbes, Jose Dato. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS IN THE DIVISION OF BU- 
LACAN. 1959. MA (UP) 
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Ladda, Prasertkul. STUDENTS’ PROB- 
LEMS OF THE U.P. PREPARATORY 
HIGH SCHOOL. 1959. MA (UP) 


Monson, Elena C. CURRENT HEALTH 
NEEDS OF THE RURAL AREAS IN 
CAVITE AND THEIR EDUCATION- 
AL IMPLICATIONS. 1959. MA (UP) 


Pascual, Baceliza M. HOW A _ Y.M.C.A. 
WORK CAMP IN THE PHILIPPINES 
CONTRIBUTES TO THE IMROVE- 
MENT OF A RURAL COMMUNITY. 
1959. MA (UP) 


San Agustin, Araceli Sebastian. THE MO- 
RO WAY OF LIFE AND THE PHIL- 
IPPINE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
1959. MA (UP) 


Yamio, Teodora Matias. MEASURES FOR 
THE DEVELOPMENT AND PROPA- 
GATION OF THE FILIPINO LANG- 
UAGE. 1959. MA (UP) 


Cuasay, Pablo M. A STUDY OF JUVE- 
NILE LITERATURE IN THE FILIPI- 
NO LANGUAGE. 1959. Ph. D. (UST) 


Ramirez, Rosario A. THE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER-SELECTION TESTS: 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS ON TEA- 
CHER EDUCATION AND TEACHING 
EFFICIENCY. 1959. MA (UST) 


Rodil y Feraris, Carmen. A STUDY OF 
THE SILENT READING ATTAIN. 
MENTS OF THE WORK-STUDY 
TYPE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
OF ST. THERESA’S COLLEGE, MA- 
NILA, 1958-1959. 1959. Ph.D. (UST) 


Severino, Emilio H. A STUDY OF CUR- 
R'CULUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES IN THE LAST SIXTY 
YEARS (1898-1958). 1959. Ph.D. (UST) 


Tien, Fr. Paul. PRIMARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION IN RED CHINA 
FROM 1949-1956. Ph.D. (UST) 


Tan, Rosalina Castor. A STUDY OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF THE NATION- 
AL GOVERNMENT IN THE SUP- 
PORT AND CONTROL OF EDUCA- 
TION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1959. 
MA (SU) 


Cortez, Lilia R. AN EVALUATIVE STU- 
DY OF DEMOCRATIC CLASSROOM 
PRACTICES IN THE OFF-CAMPUS 
SCHOOLS OF THE PHILIPPINE 
NORMAL COLLEGE. 1959. MA (CEU) 


Cruz, Socorro C. THE ROLE OF MAPUA 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 1959. MA (CEU) 


Aurelio, Lupo I. AN EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF THE USE OF TRADI. 


TIONAL AND OF INTEGRATIVE 

ACTIVITIES AS METHODS OF TLA- 

Choy LANGUAGE ARTS. 1959. MA 
) 


Caedo, Otilia A. A STUDY OF THE PO- 
LITICAL CONTENT OF SELECTED 
— DRAMAS. 1959. MA 
(AU) 


Concepcion, Nenita S. AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE METHODS OF TEACHERS OF 
PHILIPPINE HISTORY AND GOV- 
ERNMENT IN THE PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF MANILA, 1959. MA (AU) 


Reolada, Pablo I. A STUDY OF TH 
PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS IN LAGUNA. 1959. 
MA (AU) 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Henares, Rosario, AN ANALYSIS OF UN- 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1959. MA (UP) 


Quintana, Vicente Urdaneta. DEVELOP- 
MENT OF IMPROVED MERCHAN- 
DIZING PRACTICES FOR SELECT- 
rae FARM PRODUCTS. 1959. MS 
( ) 


Syed Shaukut Kazmi. STATISTICAL 
MEASUREMENT OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
1959 MA (UP) 


Rumbaoa y Visaya, Federico. THE ROLE 
OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN 
THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 1959. Ph.D. 
(UST) 


Batar, Angeles B. THE ROLE OF SAFE- 
TY EDUCATION IN PHILIPPINE 
INDUSTRY. 1959. MA (UST) 


Abella, Avelina N. THE ROLE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION IN THE ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF LA UN- 
ION PROVINCE. 1959. MA (CEU) 


Lizares, Margarita H. THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF ALCOHOL MOTOR FUEL 
IN THE PHILIPPINE ECONOMY. 
1959. MA (FEU) : 


Pajota, Juan. THE ROLE OF NADECO 
TEXTILE MILLS IN PHILIPPINE 
ECONOMY. 1959. MA (FEU) 


Cabuniag, Nati. AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
POST-WAR EXCHANGE AND IM- 
PORT CONTROLS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 1959. MS (UE) 


Curaza, Epitacio. THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF OUR POST-WAR TARIFF POLI- 
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CY TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
1959. MS (UE) 


Lim, Juan. PRICE LEVEL, ITS SIGNI- 
FICANCE IN RELATION TO DEPRE- 
CIATION, PROFITS AND INCOME 
TAX. 1959. MS (UE) 


Perez, Azucena. BANK CREDIT AND 
PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
1959. MA (UE) 


Pimentel, Benjamin. THE NATURE AND 
TAX TREATMENT OF CAPITAL 
GAIN AND LOSSES IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 1959. MA (UE) 


Ramirez, Teresita. PRIVATE LONG-TERM 
FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 1959. MA (UE) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Arce, Emma. A STUDY OF THE CREA- 
TION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
GENERAL SERVICES. 1959. MPA 
(UP) 

Cadorna, Aurora B. A TIME STUDY OF 
NURSING ACTIVITIES IN THE 
CHILDREN’S WARDS OF THE 
NORTH GENERAL HOSPITAL WITH 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT OF NURSING SERV- 
ICE. 1959. MA (UP) 


Cheang Chung-Kit. PERSONNEL ADMI- 
NISTRATION IN THE PHILIPPINE 
NATIONAL BANK. 1959. MPA (UP) 


Espiritu, Natividad A. A COST ANALYSIS 
OF NURSING EDUCATION AND 
NURSING SERVICE AT THE CHI- 
NESE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 1959. 
MA (UP) 


Jagwaney Nihal Kappur. EMPLOYEE RE- 
LATIONS IN THE GOVERNMENT 
MENT SERVICE INSURANCE SYS- 
TEM. (Philippines) 1959. MPA (UP) 


Jones, Arthur Misbet. THE ORGANIZA- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION IN 
oP UNION OF BURMA. 1959. MPA 


Gutierrez, Consuelo Lo. A STUDY OF THLE 
SOCIAL SERVICE UNIT IN THE 
PHILIPPINE GENERAL HOSPITAL 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ORGANIZATION, PERSONNEL AND 
FUNCTIONS). 1959. MA (UP) 


Nemenzo, Francisco, Jr. LAND FOR THE 
LANDLESS PROGRAM OF THE 
PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT. 1959. 
MPA (UP) 


Prayat Smanmit. DISTRICT ADMINIS- 
— IN THAILAND, 1959. MPA 
(UP) 


Shafigul Hasan Hashmi. GOVERNMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF ZAM- 
BOANGA CITY. 1959. MPA (UP) 


Shashi Ranjan, Tewari. A CRITICAL STU- 
DY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION WITH SPECIAL EMPHAS- 
IS ON ADMINISTRATION, 1959. MPA 
(UP) 


Zaragoza, Mateo R. THE REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR (1954-1957). 1959. MPA (UP) 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


Carunongan, Arturo M. A STUDY OF THE 
HEALTH AND SCIENCE INSTITU- 
TION IN THE PUBLIC ELEMENTA- 
RY SCHOOLS OF PANGASINAN. 
1959. MA (UP) 


Rosario, Fanny C. THE UTILIZATION OF 
RURAL HEALTH CENTERS. 1959. 
MA (UP) 


Tanh Hoang Ngoc. AN APPRAISAL OF 
THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
=— MARCH 1957). 1959. MA 
(UP) 


Zamora, Mario D. AN INDIAN VILLAGE 
COUNCIL IN COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 1959. MA (UP) 


Zarco, Ricardo M. A SOCIOLOGICAL STU- 
DY OF ILLEGAL NARCOTIC ACTIV- 
ITY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1959. 
MA (UP) 


Aguilar, Helen Z. TRAFFIC IN WOMEN 
4 THE PHILIPPINES. 1959. MA 
(UST) 


Sagrado Corazon de Jesus, Sor Michaela. A 
STUDY OF THE ROLE OF THE 
AGUSTINIAN RECOLLECT MIS- 
SIONARIES OF THE PHILIPPINES 
IN OUR RAPIDLY CHANGING SO- 
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Report of the Public Committee on Principles 
and Standards of Conduct of Public Officials* 


(Translation from the Hebrew) 


Tue Israex Poxrricat Sciences AssociaTION 
c/o The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 





Introduction | 


The purpose of these recommenda- 
tions is to assist the civil servant in es- 
tablishing guide-lines for his own con- 
duct. The recommendations are based 


1 Parts of the introduction to the report, 
dealing with details covered by the “intro- 
ductory note on the History of the Commit- 
tee’, are omitted in the present translation. 


*In June 1956, on the initiative of the 
State Comptroller, Dr. S. Moses, the Israel 
Political Sciences Association appointed a 
committee to prepare a Code of Ethics for 
Public Officials. The committee decided to 
deal first with appointed officials, leaving 
for a later stage the preparation of a simi- 
lar code for elected officials. 

The members of the committee were: Pro- 
fessor B. Akzin, Dean of the Law Faculty 
and Head of the Department of Political 
Science of the Hebrew University, President 
of the Israel Political Sciences Association; 
Y. Aran, Administrator of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity; Z. Bar-Niv, Legal Adviser to the 
Ministry of Labour; D. Bar-Rav-Hai, Mem- 
ber of Knesseth; Justice Z. Berenson, of the 
Supreme Court; Dr. B. Cohen, President of 
the Disciplinary Court for Civil Servants; 
Dr. Y. Dror, Instructor in Political Science 
and Public Administration at the Hebrew 
University; Dr. M. Etzioni, Judge of the 
District Court of Haifa; W. Eytan, Direc- 
tor-General of the Foreign Ministry; G. 
Hausner, Vice-President of the Israel Po- 
litical Sciences Association; Dr. H. Kling- 
hoffer, Professor of Administrative Law at 
the Hebrew University; M. B. Meiri, Direc- 
tor-General of the State Comptroller’s of- 
fice; Dr. Rosolio, Civil Service Commission- 
er; the Hon. E. Samuel, Director of the 
Israel Institute of Public Administration. 


on the experience of the committee 
members, on comparative research in‘o 
conditions prevailing in the public serv- 
ice of other countries, and on the 
adaptation of these data to the condi- 


Justice Berenson acted as chairman of the 
committee. During an initial period, Pro- 
fessor Klinghotfer served as rapporteur of 
the committee; in May 1957, Dr. Dror was 
appointed as the committee’s rapporteur. 


The work of the committee was based on 
a study prepared by Dr. Y. Dror, which com- 
prised a comparative analysis of the rules of 
conduct for civil] servants prevailing in var- 
ious countries and jurisdictions, a discus- 
sion of the national and soci1l backg.ound 
of the rules and practices adopted abroad, a 
critical examunation o, the present legal 
and actual] situation in Israel, and a set of 
draft recommendations to be discussed by the 
committee. The study was later published 
in book-form by the Israel Politica] Sciences 
Association: Yehezkiel Dror, Principles for 
the Conduct of Public Officials, Jerusalem: 
The Israel Political Sciences Association, 
1958, 106 pp. (in Hebrew). 

The committee finished its work in Sep- 
tember 1958, at which time it submitted its 
report to the State Comptroller and released 
it for public discussion. 


The report was widely discussed in the 
press. Various government offices and oth- 
er public institutions distributed it to their 
officials. At present the Knesset has before 
it various bills and suggestions for statutes 
dealing with some of the problems discussed 
by the committee and adopting some of the 
recommendations of the committee. It thus 
seems that the report of the committee has 
made an impact on the developing code of 
ethics of the civil service in Israel. 
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tions and needs of Israel. It is the com- 
mittee’s considered opinion that the ab- 
sence of a long-standing civil service 
tradition in Israel constitutes a real dif- 
ficulty in the way of the official seeking 
principles and standards for his own 
conduct. The committee thinks that its 
recommendations are of a nature to 
guide the civil servant and to help him 
in the formation and development of a 
tradition of a responsible, loyal and ef- 
ficient public service. The committee 
further hopes that these findings and 
the appended study? will be of assist- 
ance to the competent authorities faced 
with the need to formulate laws and re- 
gulations concerning service in public 


bodies. 


Section 1: Application of the 
Recommendations 


The principles and standards detail- 
ed in the present report apply to civil 
servants and other public officials, sub- 
ject to modifications resulting from the 
differences between various public bo- 
dies. 


Section 2: General Duties 


a. A public official owes allegiance 
to the State of Israel and its laws. 


b A public official represents in the 
eyes of the public the body in which 
he serves and the public service in gen- 
eral. In order to fulfill his duties and 
purpose, the public official requires the 
confidence of the public. It is the duty 
of the public official to protect the re- 
putation of the public service and to re- 
frain from committing any act likely to 
cast aspersion on the service and to 
arouse suspicion, albeit unfounded, with 


2The reference is to the study of Dr. 
Dror, ibid. 
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regard to the integrity and rectitude oi 
the public service. 


c. It is the duty of a public official to 
fulfill, honestly and loyally, all tasks in- 
cumbent upon him, to observe the pro- 
visions of the law and to serve public 
interest alone. 


d. It is the duty of a public official 
to conduct himself, both within the 
framework of the service and outside 
that framework, in a manner befitting 
his function, his status and the honour 
of the agency in which he serves. 


e. It is the duty of a public official 
to treat courteously and without fa- 
vouritism all persons applying to him. 


f. It is the duty of a public official 
to do his utmost, within the framework 
of his functions, to further the work of 
the agency, to improve administrative 
procedures, to increase productivity and 
to ensure the observance of the princi- 
ples and standards that are to govern 
the conduct of public officials. 


g. A public official should conduct 
himself respectfully and politely to- 
wards his colleagues, including his su- 
periors, equals and subordinates. 


Section 3: Political Activity 


a A public official should abstain 
from any political or public activity 
likely to impair, or to seem to im- 
pair, his ability to maintain public in- 
terest above party interest, or his abil- 
ity to perform his tasks without favour- 
itism. 

b. Senior public officials and persons 
holding representative positions are es- 
pecially required to refrain from any 
conspicuous political activity, including: 
public appearances on behalf of a pol- 
itical party, participation in political 








, = ™ 








demonstrations and processions, and 
participation, either written or oral, in 
political debates from public platforms. 

c. A public official is required to re- 
frain from any political activity while 
on duty or at his place of work. 


d. A public official may not make 
use of his official status for partisan 
purposes. He is particularly forbidden 
to attempt to influence the political 
opinions of those subject to his author- 
ity or of persons with whom he has 
contact in the course of his functions. 

e. A public official may not collect 
funds in support of a party or any pol- 
itical body whatsoever. 

f. A public official may not make use 
of poltiical connections in order to ob- 
tain promotion or preferential treatment 
within the service. It is also forbidden 
to the public official to show preference 
or discrimination towards another offi- 
cial, to recommend or to refrain from 
recommending him, or to determine his 
attitude towards him, on the basis of 
identity or diversity of political views 
or on the basis of partisan consider- 
ations. 

g. A public official in his private ca- 
pacity is entitled to express publicly, 
both in writing and orally, his views on 
general public matters unconnected with 
his work, provided that he observes the 
principles stated above, and within the 
following limitations: 

(1) A public official shall express 
himself in a style and manner 
befitting his status. 

(2) A public official shall not public- 
ly criticise, either orally or in 
writing, the office or agency in 
which he serves. — 


(3) A State official shall not public- 
ly criticise, either orally or in 
writing, any other government 
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offices, or government policy, un- 
less he has previously obtained 
permission to do so from his su- 
periors. 


Section 4: Labour Relations 


a. The nation and the state entrust 
public officials with important functions 
and extensive authority in the belief 
and expectation that public officials will 
conduct themselves with self-restraint 
befitting their status as public servants. 
As all citizens, the public official is en- 
titled to strive for the improvement of 
his working conditions and to organize 
to this end and for other collective acti- 
vities, including, inter alia, participation 
in the improvement of public services, 
in increasing their efficiency and in the 
furtherance of a tradition of responsible 
public service. At the same time, the 
public official, when negotiating over 
his working conditions, should refrain 
from employing means _ incompatible 
with the special relations of loyalty and 
joint service that tie him to the state. 


b. The committee recommends to 
public bodies and to organisations of 
public officials to establish joint media- 
tory machinery for the clarification of 
issues on which they disagree. 

c. The committee recommends to or- 
ganisations of public officials to set down 
a rule whereby, in case of dispute with 
a public agency, only an authorized na- 
tional body of a public officials’ organi- 
zation should be entitled to decide on 
measures that are liable to disturb the 
work of the public agency. 


Section 5: Business and Social 
Connections 


a. The duty of a public official to 
perform his functions without favour- 
itism and for the public good calls for 
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zbstention from situations in which it 
would be difficult for the public official 
to withstand material or social pressure 
that might be brought to bear on him 
for the purpose of causing him to de- 
viate from his course of duty. 

b. In order to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, the creation of situations which 
might make it difficulty for the public 
official to perform his duties correctly, 
he should refrain from establishing any 
business or commercial relations, in per- 
sons or through others who act for his 
benefit, with bodies which come into 
contact with him in the exercise of his 
functions. 

c. Thus, a public official should re- 
frain from close social contact with per- 
sons having frequent recourse to him at 
his work, to the extent to which such 
connections might influence or seem to 
influence the performance of his duties 
as a public official. 

d. A public official is forbidden to 
accept from a person or a body which 
come with him in contact in the course 
of his functions, directly or indirectly, 
either himself or through members of 
his family, any benefit or gift which go 
beyond the dimensions customary in 
ordinary social relations. 


Section 6: Dealing with applications 
of persons close to the official 


A public official should refrain from 
dealing with applications in matters of 
business, commerce, and the like, or per- 
sons or bodies whose relations with him 
would render it difficult for him, or 
might cast a doubt on his ability, to 
deal with their applications without fa- 
vouritism. Such person and bodies in- 
clude, inter alia, members of his fa- 
mily, bodies or persons with whom he 
worked prior to entering public service, 


bodies or persons with whom he has 
business or commercial relations and 
the like. When such a person or body 
applies to him, the public official should 
refer them to another official. In cases 
where this is impossible, he should in- 
form his superiors in writing of his spe- 
cial relations with the applicant. 


Section 7: Restrictions after termina- 
tion of service 


a. In order to avoid suspicion of fa- 
vouritism, a public official who leaves 
the public service should refrain for 
one year from the date of his leaving 
the service from accepting employment 
with any person or body with whom he 
has had contact in the course of his 
functions in the public service and to 
whom he had granted licenses, conces- 
sions, contracts for the execution of 
works, and the like, unless he received 
special permission from the manage- 
ment of the public body in which he 
had worked (in the case of a govern- 
ment official—from the Civil Service 
Commission) . 


b. A public official who leaves the 
public service should refrain for two 
years from representing any individual 
or body before the office in which he 
served or before other public offices 
with which he had contact in the course 
of his functions. Also, he should re- 
frain for all times from representing 
any individual or body before the office 
in which he served or before other of- 
fices with which he had contact in the 
course of his functions, in those mat- 
ters with which he dealt while being a 
public official. 


Section 8: Secrecy 


a. A public official is forbidden +o 
communicate to any other person infor- 
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mation which is not publicly known and 
which reached him by reason of his 
work, except, insofar as this is neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of his functions 
or as he is authorized to do so by his 
superiors. Such information is a trust 
entrusted to the public official for the 
purpose of fulfilling his functions, and 
for this purpose only. 


b. A public official is forbidden to 
use personal benefit information which 
reaches him by reason of his work. To 
avoid suspicion, public officials will re- 
frain from participating in any private 
transaction wherein the information 
which he has is of any significance. 


c. The prohibitions detailed in the 
sub-sections a and b above apply to 
public officials after their separation 
from public service as well. A former 
public official wishing to publish infor- 
mation that is not of public knowledge 
and which had reached him by reason 
of his work, must obtain written per- 
mission to do so from the management 


of the body in which he had served. 


Section 9: Duty of Notification 


To the extent to which a public offti- 
cial gains knowledge of the commission, 
within the body in which he serves, of 
an unlawful act, it is his duty to notify 
his superiors. 


Section 10: Additional Employment 


a. A public official should devote the 
best of his working capacity and ability 
to his functions in the organization in 
which he serves. He is forbidden to 
undertake any additional work except 
by permission of the superiors. To the 
extent to which a public official has re- 


ceived permission for additional work, 
he is required to report to superiors, to 
be appointed for this purpose, when- 
ever required to do so, full details as 
to the nature of the additional work, its 
place and the income or any addition- 
al benefit which he derives from it. 


b. The public official is forbidden to 
engage in additional work liable to im- 
pair his working capacity within the 
public body. 


c. A public official is forbidden to 
engage in additional work likely to im- 
pair or to seem to impair his ability 
to perform his functions without fa- 
vouritism, or not befitting his position 
as a public official. Inter alia, a public 
official when doing additional work, is 
forbidden to engage in preparation of 
data or applications intended for the 
public body in which he serves. He is 
also forbidden, in the course of his ad- 
ditional work to represent a person or 
a body before any public agency or be- 
fore any person or body with whom he 
has contact in the course of his public 
service. 


d. A public official is permitted to 
engage in activities of a public nature 
for which he receives no remuneration, 
subject to the restrictions contained in 
sub-sections b and c, above. 


e. A public official is permitted to 
engage in any artistic, literary or scien- 
tifie work, which does not entail a per- 
manent connection. To the extent to 
which a public official derives financial 
income from such work, he is required 
tc report it to superiors to be design- 


ated for this purpose. 
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Section 11: Personal Conduct 


In order to preserve the reputation 
of the agency in which he serves as 
well as the confidence of the public, a 
public official should conduct himself at 
work and in his private life in a man- 
ner fitting the rules of ethics, decency 
and courtesy, and should serve as an 
example in obeying the various laws 
and legal orders. 


Section 12: Authorized Interpretation 


The committee recommends to all 
public bodies which have not already 
done so, to set up a unit or to appoint 
a functionary to whom employees of 
the institution can apply for an author- 
ized interpretation before the fact, in 
all matters concerning the standards of 
conduct applying to them. 
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